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OLD BILL, 
THE WHOOPING CRANE 


By JOSEPH WHARTON LIPPINCOTT. 
Illus. with photographs and line draw- 
ings. A distinguished naturalist tells 
the colorful, fascinating story of one 
of the few wild whooping cranes in 
High School. $3.00 


existence. 


CONSERVATION 
IN AMERICA 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. Illus. 
by NILS HOGNER. The complete 
story of the work done to restore and 
preserve our nation’s natural wealth. 
High School. $3.75 


STRETCH BOLTON 
COMES BACK 


By BURGESS LEONARD. Pro baseball's 
boy wonder is given one year to turn 
a sluggish minor league team into a 
series winner. High School. $2.75 
FROM THE EARTH 
TO THE MOON 
AND A TRIP AROUND IT 


By JULES VERNE. The imaginative 
tale in which Verne sent three men 
and two dogs on a trip to the moon. 
High School. $1.95 


BOOKS FOR 


SPRING 1958 





New Adult Books 
Recommended for Young People 


LADY FROM SAVANNAH 
The Life of Juliette Low 


By GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ and 
DAISY GORDON LAWRENCE. A fas- 
cinating biography of the sparkling, 
high-spirited girl who became founder 
of the Girl Scouts of America. “Good 
contribution to the American scene.” 
—Adult Books for Young People, 
Library Journal. $4.95 


AMID MY ALIEN CORN 


By BETTY LUSSIER. A _ remarkable 
American woman who gave up a life 
of luxury in Madrid to create a large 
scale experimental farm in Spanish 
Morocco tells the story of her exper- 
iences in this exciting account of mod- 
ern pioneering in a primitive Arab 


land. $3.95 


SYCAMORE MEN 


By DAVID TAYLOR. Exciting romance 
an authentic history combine to make 
this novel’ of Francis Marion, the 
“Swamp Fox,” and his valiant fol- 
lowers one of the finest stories of 
South Carolina’s unusual role in the 
American Revolution. $3.95 


DESTINY IN DALLAS 


By SHIRLEY SEIFERT. Based on the 
dramatic career of Alexander Cock- 
rell, Dallas, 
Texas, this exciting novel is an accur- 
ate, absorbing portrayal of a memora- 
ble segment of American History. 


$3.95 


pioneer-first citizen of 


All Books Cloth Bound 
Write for complete graded catalog of Lippincott Books for Young People 


EE B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square @ Philadelphia 5, Pa — 
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Golden Books 


Space Stations 


By Willy Ley. How space stations will be 
used for astronomical observations and as 
take-off points for further space travel, and 
how they will be built, launched and main- 
tained in their orbits. Grades 5 up. 

List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Boys’ Life Treasury 


Selected by the Editors of Boys’ Life. A 
giant collection of the best stories and 
articles from the official magazine of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Authors include 
William Saroyan, Irving Crump, B. J. 
Chute, Bob Mathias, Joe Louis, etc. Grades 
4 up. List $6.65, Net $4.99 


Golden Book of Camping 
and Camp Craft 
By Gordon Lynn. More than 500 illustra- 
tions in color explain everything the camper 
needs to know from necessary equipment to 
building fires. Grades 4 up. 

List $3.20, Net $2.39 


Space Pilots 


By Willy Ley. An easy-to-understand ex- 
planation of how the human body acts in 
space and how space pilots will be protected 
against cosmic rays, excessive cold, etc. 
Grades 5 up. List $2.25, Net $1.69 


LIBRARY BINDING 





The World Is Round 


Text by Frank Debenham. A World Atlas 
containing over 40 magnificent shadow re- 
lief maps in color, plus historical maps, pic- 
torial maps illustrated with hundreds of 
scenes, and a section on cartography showing 
both ancient and modern instruments. 
Grades 4 up. List $8.00, Net $5.99 


Golden Book 
of Nature Crafts 


By John R. Saunders. Text and beautiful 
color photographs give step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to follow nature hobbies — 
collecting butterflies, stargazing, making leaf 
skeletons, indoor gardening, etc. Grades 4 up. 
List $3.20, Net $2.39 
Man-Made Satellites 
By Willy Ley. A fascinating up-to-the-min- 
ute book on howsatellites are made, launched 
and maintained in their orbits. Grades 5 up. 
List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Giant Golden Book 
of Animals 


By Anne Terry White. A truly beautiful 
book ‘containing over 100 photographs of 
all manner of strange and familiar beasts. 
The brief, informative text is full of inter- 
esting detail. Grades 3 up. 

List $4.25, Net $3.19 


These are only a few of the Giant, Big and Little Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Library Binding. For complete list write to 


Simon and Sch , Ed ional Divisi 
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» 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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Sicadetth Silents 


LUCY AND LOKI 
Illustrated in color by Barbara Cooney— 


Subtly humorous cat and dog story with 
appealing pictures. Side sewn, washable. 
$2.50 


Ages 5-9. 
Virginia Kahl 


DROOPSI 
Illustrated in color by the author—Droopsi 
is a little Bavarian boy with a great ambi- 
tion—to play the concertina. How he took 
part in a contest and who won the prize 


makes amusing reading. Side sewn, 
washable. Ages 5-10. April. $2. 


Hazel Allen 


THE LITTLE CHURCH 
ON THE BIG ROCK 
Illustrated in color by Roger Duvoisin— 
How a little church survived the threats 


of flood, desertion, and a new highway. 
Side sewn, washable. Ages 7-9. $2.50 


Norman Bate 


WHO BUILT THE DAM? 


Illustrated in 2 colors by the author— 
Norman Bates shows how a big dam is 
built, and the machinery used to build it. 
Side sewn, washable. Ages 6-10. $2.50 


Nan Hayden Agle and 
Ellen Wilson 


THREE BOYS AND A 


HELICOPTER 
Illustrated by Marian Honigman—The 
triplets, Abercrombie, Benjamin and 


Christopher, make a play helicopter and 
have some unexpected experiences with a 
real one. Side sewn, washable. Ages 
6-10. $2.50 
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Paul Creswick 


ROBIN HOOD 


Paintings by N. C. Wyeth—Added by 
cial arrangement to the Scribner Illy 
trated Classes. 6%x91%6. 3. 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME THE WILD DOG 


Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie—Descrip 
tions and pictures of the red fox and othe 
wild dogs. Side sewn, washable. i 
6-10. 


Barbara Leonard Reynold 


CABIN BOY AND EXTRA 
BALLAST 


Illustrated by Charles Geer—An excitii 
sailing story of a family’s trip from Japan 
to Hawaii, based on the author’s own tripg * 
Smyth sewn, cloth. Ages 9-14. $2.95 ° ¥ 


THE NEW MAYFLOWER 
BY HER CAPTAIN 


Alan Villiers 


Photographs by the author and others—A 
real “working book” showing in dramatic 
pictures and text how the new Mayflower 
was built, how she crossed the ocean, the 
work of the crew, and how she fin 
came to Plymouth. All this is constantly 
tied up with the voyage of the original 
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Mayflower. Side sewn, washable rt b 
Ages 8-12. 
Gertrude Wallace Wall 


GIFTS FROM THE FOREST 
Revised Edition 
Photographs by John Calvin Towsley—A 


picture-story of the lumber industry. Side 
sewn, washable. Ages 9-14. $2.75 


Helle Coates a 


THAT COLT FIREPLUG 


Illustrated by Wesley Dennis—A ragged) 4 
colt grows and proves himself valuab. 

this graphic picture of water shortage a 
brushfires. Side sewn, washable. Age 
6-10. April. $2.5 


SCRIBNER’ = SONS 
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\OGS , 
Descrip The Children’ s Books With a t-Valot-{elaal-m- ol Otello] mre r-led 4-3 5- 
d othe Built-In Creative Enjoyment Approved by Educators 
ges 
$2.50 4 = PNiig-lesiha- mom Otalilel ata) 
olds 
tA . 4 New “I Want To Be” Books Author: Carla Green. Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty. 


Series now totals 16 titles. Ages 5-8. Net—$1.50* 
xciting$ | Want To Be A TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


1 Japan 
vn trip y | Want To Be A ROAD BUILDER 
4 | Want To Be A STOREKEEPER 


- | Want To Be A POSTMAN 


x 
2 New “True” Books Consultant:tIla Podendorf. Series now numbers 42 titles. 
ers—Ag .’ Ages 6-9. Net—$1.50* 
ome the true book of OCEANS (Carter) 

fl , 

in it. the true book of DESERTS (Posell) 







finally 
stantly 
a 2 Hobby Books (New, Revised Editions) Ages 10-up. Net—$2.96* 
a 
I “|: My Hobby is COLLECTING ROCKS 
ay. and MINERALS (lensen) 
ST | *. My Hobby is COLLECTING STAMPS (Kehr) 
| 7 * Fun and Mystery for the Beginning Reader Ages 5-7. Net—$1.88* 
, Mystery of the GATE SIGN (Friskey) 
= A new concept of learning to read. The young child will love this tale 
= of Rackety Rabbit and his trouble reading signs at the zoo. A Junior 
ggedy 1 Literary Guild selection. 
ble in 
re and *Net price to schools and libraries 





Write today for the new Spring catalog. 
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Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 





Essential Books 









© Two Tried and Tested Books to Help Them learn to Read 
CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 


By MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL, Pictures in two colors by Anne Ma 
Jauss. Big type, easy words, and a real story that’s fun to read. A favoti 
with beginning readers of three generations. $2.8 From 


SOUNDS THE LETTERS MAKE The 


By LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD and JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, IIlu gatos 
trated by Catherine Wernecke Wheeler. Short rhymes that make it eagg Articl 
to identify the sounds of speech. $25! 





© Useful Books about Animals ‘ 
S 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND ANIMAL TALK san F 
By VINSON BROWN. Illustrated by William D, Berry. The only bo =, 
on this fascinating subject. It covers common mammals, birds, reptile 
amphibians, fish, and insects of the U. S. and Canada. $2.7 
I 


PETS ASI 
By FRANCES N. CHRYSTIE. Illustrated by Gillett Good Griffin. A com§ , .<, 
plete handbook on the care, understanding and appreciation of all kind 

of pets. $3. Inde: 





© For Junior High Schools — Social Studies and Science 
Edit 
THE AMERICANS Assi 


Ad 
6 By HAROLD COY., Illustrated by William Moyers. A splendid Basi 


about the people who, through the centuries, have made America. “Mud !nde 
Wy of the appeal of Van Loon’s Story of Mankind.”—Mary V. GAving 





School of Library Service, Rutgers. $4. Ane 
GALILEO AND THE MAGIC NUMBERS dato 


Com 


ALL BOOKS i i min, 
clot souno, BY SIDNEY ROSEN. Illustrated by Harve Stein. The dramatic story Q 


SMYTH SEWN. CGalileo’s struggle to establish scientific truth based on experiment. $3.50§ Libr: 
ginn: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ° 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. - 
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FROM THE 


tattle oo lary 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 





If your Executive Secretary were only three persons this spring, then travel 
office work, speeches and program planning might all be accomplished mor 
satisfactorily and with less frustration. It has been an exciting life, but a de 
manding and exhausting one. 


Because the Board decided in Kansas City that the new Executive Sec 
tary should attend as many of the national education meetings this year 
possible, my schedule has been somewhat breathtaking since the middle 
February. With the ALA Publishing Department exhibit I have served as thé 
school library consultant at the secondary school principals’ meeting in India 
apolis, the regional meeting of the administrators in St. Louis, and the ele 
mentary school principals’ conference in Philadelphia. In addition, AASL wa 
granted a budgetary request to have its own booth with consultant service aj 
ASCD in Seattle. A great deal of work was represented by the school librarian 
in this area in setting up an attractive booth. From there I traveled to Sa 
Francisco to “look in” at the regional meeting of the administrators. Actually 
I had two additional reasons for the California visit. One was to attend and 
speak at the Northern Section of the School Library Association of Californi 
in Turlock; the other was to complete AASL plans for the San Francisco Con 
ference in July. 


As I write this, 1 am on my way to the Spring Conference of the Texas Li 
brary Association in Fort Worth, where I shall address school librarians at two 
sessions. Then in April I have a speaking engagement before the school |i 
brarians at the Tennessee Education Association meeting in Memphis. Ih 
May I am looking forward to a tour of New England where I shall speak t 
the state group of student assistants in New Haven and at the Spring Confer 
ence of the New England School Library Association in Portland, Maine. 


In the meantime, a tremendous volume of work has continued to pais 
through the office and has been cared for only by endless hours of work b 
yond regular office hours. There have been two speaking engagements if 
Chicago and many commitments at Headquarters. 


The rich rewards of my travels in other parts of the country have beer 
the contacts with school librarians and the hospitality and assistance whid 
they have offered. Also there has been satisfaction in some areas because of 
AASL participation in the program at education meetings. In Seattle at ASCD 
a school library session proved popular and well attended. This was true als 
in Philadelphia. We are planning an author luncheon at NEA in Clevelan# 
in July. We have shipped materials to the AASA meeting in Cleveland, to the 
NCEA one in Philadelphia, and to several state meetings. 


I hope to see many of you in San Francisco. Not only AASL, but also other 
divisions of ALA have exciting programs planned. Don’t miss this great com 
ference in a wonderful city! 
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\s I write this message, National 
Library Week is just completed and 
we have finally “jelled” the plans for 
ALA 
and the National Reading Commit- 


our San Francisco programs. 
tee were vastly heartened by the really 
National Li- 
brary Week and are already making 
plans for NLW 1959. This is really a 


public relations program for libraries 


tremendous success of 


carried out at an extremely high 
level of professional skill. It provides 
a tremendous opportunity for us as 
school librarians to work with our 
colleagues in other types of libraries 
for the purpose of developing and ex- 
tending real awareness of our needs 
and potentialities. My thanks to each 
of you who helped to make this Week 
a big success. 
Our plans for San Francisco will 
make possible, we hope, participation 
by each of you in our standards revi- 
sion and an opportunity for us to in- 
form ALA membership of our prog- 
ress on this job. Late in February, I 
learned from Miss Florence Anderson, 
Executive Secretary of the Carnegie 
Corporation, that the Corporation 
would give us $6,000.00, to help us 
“get out the standards as well and as 
By March 10 we 
had Helen Geer working full-time in 
New York City to help Frances 
Henne expedite The 


printed questionnaires began to come 


quickly as possible.” 


their work. 
off the press March 29 and the school 
librarians to whom they are addressed 
should have received them by now. 
This is the latest in a long string of 
benefactions by the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation in behalf of libraries and I know 
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you are all grateful for this help. 

On March 25 I attended a pilot 
“Instructional Mate- 
rials” called by the Ad hoc Commit- 
tee of ASCD-DAVI. Forty-three edu- 
cators from New Jersey, New York 
and Connecticut were there, of whom 
twelve were AASL representatives. 
One outcome, we hope, will be state 
meetings representing these three 
groups, for the purpose of reaching 
agreements on our common goal of 
more and better instructional mate- 
rials for children. The Michigan As- 
sociation of School Librarians (whose 
excellent meeting I also attended 
March 20-22) had, I found, already 
taken the initiative by calling such a 
joint meeting for Michigan in No- 
vember 1958. I hope other state as- 
sociations will also set up similar 
meetings. 

I shall hope to greet many of you 
in San Francisco at the party on Sun- 
day night July 13. Long before we 
meet in San Francisco, however, I 
hope that each of you who have by 
then received the questionnaire for 
the standards study will have filled out 
Frances Henne’s one hundred ques- 
tions and returned the questionnaire 
to her. We know this will take hours 
of your time; your reward will be the 
very real professional contribution 
that we expect this study to make to 
the development of school libraries. 
We see the end of this study now and 
plans for the implementation of the 
standards will be reported to you in 
July. When the publication appears 
it will be the result of a real cooper- 
ative project and should exert influ- 
ence on school libraries for a long 
time to come. 


conference on 


Mary V. GAVER, 
President, AASL 
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MIRIAM PETERSON, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools 





The elementary school library is a 
comparatively new development. 
Recognition of individual differences 
among pupils, emphasis upon wide 
reading, curricular need for varied in- 
formational materials, the use of 
books for personal problems and de- 
velopment, the availability of a wealth 
of pertinent materials—these and 
other factors have combined to make 
the centralized library a center for in- 
structional materials essential in ev- 
ery modern elementary school. 

As the elementary schoo] library 
has emerged, it has drawn from both 
the high school and the public li- 
brary in developing its own pattern 
of organization and service. All of 
these libraries have many features in 
common; some differences are a mat- 
ter of degree, but each has its own 
unique aspects. Scheduling of classes 
to the library is common practice in 
the elementary school of considerable 
size. It may prompt questions that 
puzzle administrators and teachers. In 
this issue Miss Junkin points out the 
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need for providing flexibility when 
scheduling is practiced. 

A major function of all school li 
braries is the reading guidance pro 
gram which requires careful planning 
and the use of skillful techniques and 
procedures. Miss Rue presents selected 
objectives and procedures as found in 
current literature and practice. 

Teaching the use of study and lt 
brary skills, which Miss Ladely calls 
the “body” of the elementary school 
library program, facilitates greater 
use of school and public libraries, 
and lays the foundation for high 
school and adult use of the library. 
More important, it affords children 
useful skills by which they may open 
wide the doors for personal growth 
and development. 

Regardless of how splendid the 
physical features of the library and 
how excellent the collection of mate 
rials, the success of the school library 
is still dependent upon an effective lt 
brary program in which reading guid 
ance and the teaching of study and 
library skills have an important part. 


TEACHER EXCHANGE 


Some months ago a group of high 
school teachers presented a persuasive 
petition to leaders in the family-life 
field. They wanted some medium of 
communication which would make it 
possible for them to exchange ideas, 
find answers to their teaching prob- 
lems, and mutually encourage each 
other in their efforts to help young 
people further their education for 
satisfying family living. 

In response to their request, two 
national organizations dedicated to 
the promotion of family-life education 


8 





are cooperating to publish “Teacher 
Exchange for High School Family- 
Life Educators.” This is appearing as 
a new section of MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING, the quarterly 
journal of the National Council on 
Family Relations. The materials 
from each issue are to be reprinted 
and distributed, through the courtesy 
of the National Council on Family 
Relations and the American Social 
Hygiene Association, to all high 
school teachers who designate their 
interest in regularly receiving the ma- 
terials. 


School Libraries 
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TECHNIQUES AND DEVICES FOR READING GUIDANCE 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


ELOISE RUE 


Librarian, Materials Center, Department of School Libraries 
Community Consolidated School, District 65, Evanston, Illinois 


Teachers have always guided stu- 
dents in many ways. Possibly guid- 
ing them in the use and in the appre- 
ciation of good reading material has 
been one of the most important. More 
children and more books from which 
to select have increased the impor- 
tance of the elementary school libra- 
rian as a specialist in children’s books 
and as a teacher. 

With the appearance of Blueprints 
for Better Reading, by Florence Da- 
mon Cleary, reading guidance emer- 
ges overtly as an area of importance 
in the modern curriculum. Cleary 
tells us that librarians who partici- 
pated in the Detroit Citizenship Study 
discovered they did more effective 
planning in reading experiences as 
they gained more knowledge of the 
learners.1 She also examined studies 
which showed that a knowledge of the 
culture patterns of society were im- 
portant and should be of concern to 
those providing books in order that 
real rapport may be established be- 
tween children and those guiding and 
planning their reading.” 

Reading guidance should imple- 
ment and enrich curricular expe- 
riences and contribute to the develop- 
mental needs and interests of pupils 
with regard for their home and com- 
munity backgrounds. 


It is significant that Mrs. Cleary’s 
book takes cognizance of curriculum 
theory in considering the three types 
of organizing elements identified by 
Tyler* Cleary is concerned with 
democratic concepts contained in 
good literature, with children’s skill 
in using books to locate and verify 
information, and with developmental 
values in books. She warns against 
the too-general objective, “learning 
to like to read,” which offers little di- 
rection for activities and can scarcely 
be evaluated, just as she warns against 
the too-general device of exposure to 
books.* 

Reading guidance, a guiding or di- 
recting of pupils in the selection, the 
enjoyment and the study of books, is 
rightfully pertinent to the curriculum 
of science, social science, and the arts, 
as well as to the language arts. Skill- 
fully given, it is important in moti- 
vating the child, and most effective 
when it considers each child as an in- 
dividual. Thus the techniques, or 
“details of procedure essential to ex- 
pertness of execution”® are more sub- 
tle than the devices which are usually 
contrivances. 


Some Objectives 


Let us select the following objec- 
tives in reading guidance for consid- 


'F. D. Cleary, Blueprints for Better Reading (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 


1957) p. 27. 


2 Ibid., p. 29. 


sR. W. Tyler, ‘ 


Che Organization of Learning Experiences,” Toward Improved Curric- 


ulum Theory, comp. and ed. by V. E. Herrick and R. W. Tyler (Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1950) pp. 63-64. 


! Cleary, op. cit., p. 130, p. 146. 


5 Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (6th ed.; Springfield, Mass., G. and C. Merriam 


Co., 1949) p. 871. 
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eration: 
prove his reading ability as to speed 


(1) To help the child im- 


and comprehension. In the content 
aspect we might be concerned with 
science materials. (2) To help chil- 
dren explore the world of fantasy. 
The content aspect might be litera- 
ture. (3) To interest children in so- 
cial outcomes, with the content as- 
pect reading about people in other 
places. 

Today’s child will live his adult 
life in a society where many scientific 
developments once thought impossi- 
ble will be commonly accepted. Alert 
young readers are often mature 
enough to understand the scientific 
headlines concerning rockets and mis- 
siles, but the comprehension of result- 
ing social change needs much more 
reading background. Real guidance 
can be an important influence. The 
literature of fact and fantasy should 
be well selected and presented in a 
sequence to capture the attention and 
fit the maturity of the learner. 

Considering a fourth grade learner 
and his society, we would not choose 
a fantasy such as The Water Babies, 
written in 1863, picturing the social 
evils attendant on the lives of chim- 
ney sweeps, and the escape of one into 
a world of nature, described with ex- 
treme didacticism and anthropomor- 
phism. We would do well to choose 
a fantasy such as The Wonderful 
Flight to the Mushroom Planet.2 Cu- 
riosity might easily be aroused in the 
calculation of time to reach the 
planet, in spores and mushrooms, in 
stars, planets, and planetariums. The 
social outcomes of finding the nutri- 
tional needs of life on another planet, 
and of investigating legal documents 
such as the will left the two boys by 


1 Charles Kingsley, The Water-Babies (New York: Garden City, 1937) 


2Eleanor Cameron, The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom Planet 


Brown and Company, 1954) 


3 E. K. Evans, All About Us (New York: Capitol Publishing Co., 1947) 
4C. I. Judson, Mr. Justice Holmes (Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1956) 
(New York: Random House, 1947) 


6 E, H. Minarik, Little Bear (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957) 


5 Dr. Seuss, The Cat in the Hat 
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Mr. Bass are not without value. A sé 
quence of science fiction might follow 
for a time as part of the reading diet, 
Many titles by MacGregor, Heinlein 
and DuBois contain much scientifie 
fact. Like Douglas, a fifth grade 
science and mathematics “whiz” in 
one of the Evanston Schools who com 
siders himself a slow reader, children 
may soon be asking the librarian for 
help in reading difficult scientific 
books with greater speed, or they may 
be reading All About Us* or Mr. Jus 
tice Holmes. 

There are many more objectives we 
might expand. To name a few: (1) 
To develop new reading interests; (2) 
To help the child establish a lifetime 
acceptance of reading—for informa- 
tion about people, places, things, 
ideas; and (3) To help the child estab 
lish a lifetime enjoyment in reading, 
(This may be a corollary of reading 
for information.) 

Self selection and wide use of lt 
brary books go hand-in-hand. Chil} 
dren are excited about reading what 
they want as fast as they want to, 
The teacher, the librarian, the pub. 
lisher, are on the same team today as 
they furnish and make accessible stim- 
ulating printed materials on all levels 
about all subjects. 

Reading guidance for the small 
child reached new possibilities with 
the advent of the original The Cat in 
the Hat® and Little Bear,® stories 
which he can soon read himself. 













Varied Techniques 
In one lively class of third grade 
children, all but two pupils had yet 
to discover the world of books, its 
opportunities for joy, fun, and es 
cape. How to find and experience 


(Boston: Little, 
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the fun and satisfaction in reading? 
“Book reviews,” suggested the teacher. 
The librarian cringed and thought of 
those children she had known in an 
upper grade who re-read Betsy and 
Billy! books because they fulfilled 
the requirements for book reports on 
books with over one hundred pages. 
“What about the feltboard?” she 
asked. “It’s been in the closet this 
year. Yes, let’s try it,” was the reply. 
As wide a reading range as King of 
the Wind? and Flip and the Cows* 
was represented among the class. 
Caldecott-Newbery bookmarks were 
distributed each week to the children 
who gave reports, creating a demand 
for some titles. A peak was reached 
when Biff, never a reader, joyfully 
told of Curtous George,t a book he 
had discovered with his special read- 
ing teacher. 

In one fourth grade class, children 
vied to be on committees to select 
new classroom collections that change 
frequently—easy books, hard books, 
books about subjects being studied, 
and some for sheer fun. 

A fifth grade had used reading cir- 
device to balance their 
reading, but needed something more 
stimulating in their second semester. 
To motivate more critical book re- 
views, a technique used by a sixth 
grade in another school was borrowed. 
Starting with reading grades and in- 
terests, an appropriate book jacket 
was selected for each child. These 
were examined and talked about—the 
“blurb” or advertising note, the au- 
thor information and the illustrations. 
This led to illustrating jackets for 


cles,” as a 


1 Carolyn Haywood, Betsy and Billy 


books that pupils had read. Even- 
tually the attention to book jackets 
created a wide interest in the books 
themselves and extended reading in- 
terests considerably. 

Stewart says: “Since the librarian 
fully senses her responsibility for as- 
sisting students and teachers in achiev- 
ing the general aims of the reading 
program, she undertakes to gain the 
reader’s point of view concerning 
books liked. She studies the reading 
patterns of pupils and uses all pos- 
sible means to discover which mate- 
rials will satisfy individual readers.’¢ 
She must know boys and girls and she 
must know books to give individual 
reading guidance. 

“In dealing with human beings we 
should not use the techniques we use 
in dealing with mere things.” We 
do not practice the technique of fill- 
ing each child with so much litera- 
ture on this level and so much on 
that. Although individual guidance 
is needed even more today when 
teaching loads are heavy and there are 
more children and more individual 
differences, exploration should be 
made of group discussion techniques 
applied to both classroom and library. 

Storytelling and reading aloud are 
satisfactory with small groups. With 
large groups in the upper grades, the 
diversity of needs limits the number 
of books which may be presented and 
may be effective. Some children en- 
joy reading to a younger class and can 
learn to do it well. They can also 
share by preparing booklists or bulle- 
tin boards to whet the appetite of 
younger ones. Librarians will find too 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941) 
Marguerite Henry, King of the Wind (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1948) 


Wesley Dennis, Flip and the Cows (New York: The Viking Press, 1942) 


H. A. Rey, Curious George (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941) 


5 My Reading Design (The News-Journal, North Manchester, Indiana) 


Stewart, F. 


6L. J. 


M. Heller, and E. J. Alberty. Improving Reading in the Junior High 


School (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957) p. 14. 


7B. O. Smith, William Stanley, and Harlan Shores. Fundamentals of Curriculum De- 
velopment (rev. ed., Yonkers, N. Y.: (World Book Company, 1957) p. 102. 
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that book jackets displayed for titles 
which have not been moving will 
arouse demand. 

It has been found, when time al- 
lows, that where regular seats have 
been assigned for the semester, a book 
geared to each child’s ability and in- 
terests waiting at his place will be 
eagerly examined. Books casually left 
on the return shelf often catch the 
“browsing shopper.” Audrey Carpen- 
ter tells of a “special office collection” 
for one group of eighth graders who 
were choosing books below ability.? 
Stewart tries to help students get out 
of “reading ruts.” “Most students 
think it’s a fair deal and agree to let 
the librarian or teacher help them 
choose every second or third book as 
long as they are left undisturbed with 
their favorite dog or sports story the 
rest of the time.’ 

One discussion method, long prac- 
ticed by an expert librarian, is based 
on diagnoses of what is wrong with 
the reading pattern of classmates. Se- 
lected books are prescribed as cure, 
and the satisfactory prescription wins 
a certificate for the one who pre- 
scribes. This is an excellent device 
for remedying the tendency to read 
books of one type. Individual “lad- 
der lists” made by librarians also serve 
the purpose of leading from one inter- 
est to another, or to a more mature 
book. 

Follow-up of programs on TV or 
radio may be carried beyond Beauty 
and the Beast to other fairy tales, or 
from Wyatt Earp to other western he- 
roes. “Mr. Wizard” and “Zoo Parade” 
have motivated science reading. Book- 
lists and jackets can be posted on bul- 
letin boards shaped like TV screens. 
Pinocchio, on the Book Week mobile 
widely distributed, was recognized by 


383-85. 


2 Stewart, op. cit., p. 21. 


children from kindergarten up, «jae is 
cause of the television show. 1-..}atnbe 
grams such as Battle of Books anures. 
Carnival of Books can be followe@umbe 
either directly or by putting them ogpoy ide 
tape, and What Book is That? will We 
aid classes to plan their own Battle opnd ev 
Books. pur ob 

Devices, correlated with arts angnteres 
crafts, which may vary book-reportingble t 
technique in the lower or middlq_ 
grades are montages, dioramas, draw 
ings of book characters, tiny doll 
dressed as book characters, signs an 
posters to sell books, bookmarks, mu! 
biles, slides, roller movies, peep shows 
finger painting, clay modeling, wir 
sculpture, wood carving, and murals 
Librarians sometimes have childre 
dramatize popular books to adverti 
book fairs, and there are book clu 
which may be joined or initiated | 
cally. Dramatic devices may includ 
puppets, shadow plays, charades, rol 
playing, and pantomines. 

Working with both classroom teach 
ers and special teachers for the gifte 
or retarded in providing reading guid 
ance is important. It was exciting t 
follow the sharpened interest in sci 
ence of a gifted fifth grade grou 
who put some pond scum under brary 
microscope. This same group typ@heren, 
illustrate, and ditto their book reporty..+i 
for class distribution. A list of clas. 
sics to challenge them was specially 
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1 
: ihe ¢ 
prepared last semester. Agnes Kraru prime 
says of the gifted, “Sometimes only 4... 


casual, friendly remark results in pur 
poseful, self-directed reading.” 
Librarians can encourage library em 
corners in homes as well as in class), 5.4 
rooms. They can sometimes encouragélp ...4 
parents to read and create a respett);.,,4. 
for reading in children, thus foster}... 
ing family reading together. One de the h 


prog! 


riculé 
scure 


1A. F. Carpenter, “More Than Plot,” Elementary English, XXXIV (October, 1957), p. funct 


some 
of lil 


3 R. H. Harshaw and D. W. MacBean, What Book is That? (New York: The Macmillan the | 


Company, 1948). 


grad 


4 Agnes Krarup, “Library and the Gifted Child,” Pittsburgh Schools, XXXII (November “doo 


December, 1957) , p. 119. 
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», «pale is a display at open house of 
l..ufnbered, untitled book jacket pic- 
; andures. Families are given sheets with 
lowefumbered blanks to fill in, and en- 
m omoy identifying the pictures. 
3 will We must pause from time-to-time 
‘tle opnd evaluate our efforts in terms of 
yur objectives. If broadening reading 
; andnterests is one of them, we must be 
ortingtble to record and summarize the 
iddlg 
draw 
dolls 


S an 


1 My Reading Design, op. cit. 
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THE “BODY” OF THE 
LIBRARY 


Voluminous discussions of the pres- 
nt crisis in education in the United 
ei recently intensified by Rus- 
sia’s galloping spurts ahead into the 
space age, have made axiomatic the 
position of the school library as neces- 
sity rather than luxury. Emphasis 
upon educational programs for the 
gifted child has further sharpened the 
focus upon the importance of the li- 
brary in providing for individual dif- 

’P*¥erences. In the midst of all this edu- 
-POTW ational flurry lies a certain danger 
* 4Sfor the practicing school librarian: 
cially ne danger that emphasis upon the 
raruPorime importance of reading guid- 
nly 4 nce for individual students and cur- 
1 pul icular guidance for teachers will ob- 
kcure the continuing need for formal 
training in specific study skills re- 
lated to the use of library materials. 
Reading guidance for individual stu- 
dents and detailed, specific aid to fac- 
ulty and administrators may well be 
the heart and the spirit of the library 
program; but heart and spirit cannot 
function without body. Planned, 
sometimes formal, lessons in the use 
of library tools constitute the body of 
the library program in the elementary 
grades. Just few educational 
“doors” are opened to a child until 
he has achieved a certain mastery of 
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child’s reading to indicate breadth. 
A simple cumulative record such as 
the reading circle! may be useful 
here. The use of cumulative records 
including reading scores, titles read, 
anecdotal records, interviews, confer- 
ences, and autobiographies, can be of 
value in disclosing aspects of reading 
growth and can show that reading 
guidance has been worthwhile. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


WINIFRED LADLEY 


Assistant Professor of Library Science, University of Oregon 


the three R’s, so few “doors” within 
a library are opened to reveal ex- 
citing new vistas of experience and 
enchantment until a child has mas- 
tered fundamental skills in the use of 
library materials. Just as few chil- 
dren achieve real mastery of the three 
R’s without formal drill to support 
and make permanent the learning 
process following the establishment 
of meaning and understanding, so 
few children can achieve real mastery 
in library skills without some drill to 
supplement the learning process 
growing out of individual needs for 
specific problem-solving. 


A Shared Responsibility 


Responsibility both for the initial 
introduction of training in each li- 
brary skill and also for later drill to 
perfect that skill, must be shared by 
classroom teacher and librarian alike. 
In no case can such training be left 
to chance. The help given on an in- 
dividual basis by either teacher or li- 
brarian to a student using encyclo- 
pedias to answer a certain question, 
may be for that student the best train- 
ing he can acquire in the use of en- 
cyclopedias. However, to eliminate all 
class lessons and drill in the use of en- 
cyclopedias, merely because individ- 
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ual instruction when a need arises is 
more meaningful, is shortsighted. Les- 
sons should be well planned and in- 
tegrated with class work. Examina- 
tion of courses of study in the var- 
ious content fields throughout the 
country discloses wide opportunities 
for correlating the teaching of library 
skills with units under study in the 
classroom. In the final analysis, each 
student will form desirable study hab- 
its and acquire lasting skills in the use 
of library materials only in propor- 
tion as he has opened “doors” him- 
self—used his own eyes, his own mind 
in pursuit of a research problem that 
suited his own inclination. Yet, just 
as some practice in scales is needed to 
produce a virtuoso, some practice in 
the use of each specific library tool is 
needed to make a library addict. 

Alert teachers will see that appro- 
priate library “scales” are provided 
at each grade level. Alert librarians 
will provide appropriate situations 
for practice of such “scales.” Libra- 
rians may present the initial lesson 
in the use of some library tol, e.g., 
dictionary, encyclopedia, card cata- 
log, magazines, ‘“Readers’ Guide. . .” 
or some other index; and teachers 
may provide late extensive drill in 
its use. Or the situation may be re- 
versed. Actually, both librarians and 
teachers should perform both types 
of activities—initial lesson and _ fol- 
low-up. Too, the modern classroom 
is as favorable for the teaching of 
some library skills as the school li- 
brary. 


Introduction of Skills at 
Primary Level 


Indeed, beginning lessons in the 
use of any library tool become but 
fascinating development of already 
familiar skills to the child who from 
kindergarten on has learned to han- 
dle books properly and to look upon 
books as sources of help as well as of 
recreation. Even first graders can be 





taught research techniques;! and, a§ 
soon as number concepts are intro 
duced, first or second graders can 
learn to refer to material by author, 
title, and page number. 

Second grade readers usually con- 
tain tables of content. The teacher 
or librarian who refers to material in 
these readers by title, expecting chil- 
dren to locate for themselves the se- 
lection required, should find it easy 
to lead such children—perhaps at 
third but certainly at fourth grade 
level—to seek information required 
from their textbooks by an index ap- 
proach, the desired section being 
sought to supply the answers to ques- 
tions arising from class discussion or 
to furnish the solution to problems 
indicated by class activities. 
then will be the “Turn-to-page-10- 
and-read-the-next-chapter” approach 
to class assignments. All methods of 
teaching involving table of contents 
or index approach to problem solv- 
ing in individual books or multiple 
volumes are methods of developing li- 
brary skills—methods that can only 
be effective if carried on day by day 
in the formative years at the ele- 
mentary level by the classroom teach- 
er as well as by the librarian. 

Uses of other significant parts and 
features of the book, besides table 
of contents and index, and the special 
significance of copyright dates in 
books of science, may be brought out 
by library-minded teachers when us- 
ing each textbook so that library les- 
sons on the parts of a book are at all 
times reinforced and supplemented 
by classroom activities. 

Gifted pupils working in the li 
brary on special research problems 
appropriate to their needs should re- 
ceive special individual guidance from 
the librarian or teacher-librarian in 
charge; but when an entire class comes 
to the library for a lesson in the use 
of some library tool, it is desirable 
that the classroom teacher accompany 


1 Catherine E. Orr and Hazel Schrobenhauser, “First Graders Can Do Research Too,” 
Elementary English, XXXVI (January, 1957), p. 19-21. 
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them. Then she will be better able 
to supply follow-up practice needed 
to develop skill on the part of her pu- 
pils. 

The Use of Games and Drills 

Every elementary teacher knows 
that number games, spelling games, 
and language games are great aids to 
teaching basic concepts, rules, and 
principles in the development of var- 
ious skills. So it is in the development 
of library skills. [earning the princi- 
ples involved in the shelving of books 
can be accomplished by simple games, 
fascinating to the third or fourth 
grader; learning the use of the card 
catalog can involve activities as in- 
triguing and even hilarious as the 
new Shopping Center game enjoyed 
by most fourth grade children; using 
various reference tools, such as the 
World Almanac, Information Please, 
or encyclopedias, can develop all the 
lure of a treasure hunt.! 

The development of lifetime skills 
in the use of library tools can be ac- 
complished if a program of specific 
lessons and drill is well planned, is 
developmental in nature, has contin- 
uity, and is cooperatively undertaken 
by teachers and librarians. The teach- 
ing of library skills begins at the pri- 
mary level with emphasis-upon the 
care and use of books, and progresses 
in difficulty throughout the upper 
grades where pupils are introduced 
to and given practice in the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and 
other adult reference tools. The li- 
brary habit and‘a knowledge of ele- 
mentary library skills should be firmly 
fixed by the time a pupil is ready for 
high school, but such skills cannot be 
inculcated where their development is 
left to chance; the chance that a stu- 
dent will at some time need to use 
each specific library tool and will at 

| Lucile F. 
1945), p. 239. 


that time find immediately available 
expert individual instruction in its 
use! 


Library Skills and Study Habits 


So far, reference has been made 
only to the development of such li- 
brary skills as may be presented more 
or less by rote and repititious drill, 
e.g., interpretation and use of the 
various parts of a book, methods of 
alphabetizing, shelving of books, use 
of the card catalog, location of infor- 
mation in appropriate media. How- 
ever, the development of worthy study 
habits and necessary library skills in- 
volves something more. If it is true, 
as Paul Woodring states in his re- 
cent book entitled A Fourth of a Na- 
tion, that “the proper aim of educa- 
tion is to prepare the individual to 
make wise decisions,’ the role of the 
librarian and of the teacher concerned 
with developing library skills becomes 
much more complicated. Not only the 
location of information, but also the 
wise interpretation of that informa- 
tion; not only the finding of one an- 
swer, but the wise selection of the best 
from many answers becomes the prov- 
ince of those concerned with teaching 
the use of library tools. 

The unit plan of instruction with 
well-planned integration between li- 
brary and classroom, such as is de- 
scribed for the junior high school 
level in a new publication by Elsa 
Berner,* is the best answer to this need 
for training in interpretive and selec- 
tive skills. All too frequently pupils 
reach the ninth grade without having 
acquired any power to read selectively 
or critically. To such pupils, an as- 
signment involving a library search 
for information becomes merely an 
occasion for copying the appropriate 
body of material found in an encyclo- 
pedia or other reference book. Such 


Fargo, Activity Book Number Two (Chicago: American Library Association, 


“Paul Woodring, 4 Fourth of a Nation (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1957), p. 255.) 


> Elsa R. Bernet 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom Teaching at Plainview 


Junior High School (Chicago: American Library Association, 1958), p. 178. 
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copyists have never learned the val- 
uable art of skimming or of note-tak- 
ing, both of which skills should have 
been developed through frequent 
practice beginning in grade five. 


Well Organized Program of Library 
Instruction—A Challenge 


A well organized program of library 
instruction may tax the ingenuity of 
teacher, librarian, and principal. The 
teacher in planning units of work in- 
volving a problem-solving approach, 
will need to identify varied and spe- 
cific information to be acquired, and 
library and reading skills in need of 
development. There will then de- 
volve upon the librarian the task of 
providing materials of all sorts in- 
cluding all modern media of commu- 
nication in keeping with the prob- 
lem at hand and appropriate to the 
varied maturity of the pupils. The 
school administrator has a key role in 
this program through the provision 
of adequate staff and materials, in ar- 
ranging scheduled time for all classes 
to use the library, and in alerting 
parents to the nature and value of 
the library program. 

Many actual lessons plans and out- 
lines for the development of library 
skills are available for use at each 
grade level. A selected list of such 
material is appended. Valuable and 
necessary as such exercises and drills 
may be, it is only when integration 
takes place between library activities 





and classroom learning, when teack 
ers and librarians are equally con 
cerned about the development of I 
brary skills, and when children appl 
in meaningful ways the library skill 
they have studied that a real “body 
is given to the library program. Only 
a library instruction program of early 
introduction and continuing practice 
can develop a lasting “ability to make 
wise decisions.” 


Library Lessons and Drills 
Basic Books and Pamphlets 


Berner, Elsa R., Integrating Library Instrue 
tion with Classroom Teaching at Plain 
view Junior High School (Chicago: Amer 
ican Library Association, 1958). 

Boyd, Jessie and others, Books, Libraries and 
You (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949). Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Fargo, Lucile F., Activity Book for School Lié- 
braries (Chicago: American Library Asso 
ciation, 1938). Elem. S. 

Mott, Carolyn and Baisden, Leo B., Chil 


dren’s Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries (New York: Charles Scribner’ 
Sons, 1948). Elem. S. 


Santa, B. M. and Hardy, Lois, How to Use 
the Library (Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific 
Books, Inc., 1954). Jr. H. S. 

Scripture, Elizabeth and Greer, Margaret R,, 
Find It Yourself! (4th rev. ed., New York 


H. W. Wilson Company, 1955). Jr. and 
Sr. B.. Ss. 
Toser, Marie A., Library Manual (5th ed, 


New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1955), 
Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Walraven, Margaret K. and Hall-Quest, A. 
L., Teaching through the Elementary 
School Library (New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1947). Elem. S. 


SCHEDULING CLASS GROUPS TO THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


RUTH JUNKIN 


Library Consultant, Austin Public Schools, Austin, Texas 


“To do or not to do:” to have a cen- 
tralized school library or to have in- 
dividual classroom libraries; to have 
a trained librarian or to have class- 
room teachers responsible for library 
service; to use the library room for 
library purposes or to use it as a class- 
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room; to have a tightly scheduled use 
of the library or to have a completely 
flexible arrangement—these and 
many other problems confront ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and librarians 
in many elementary schools. To some 
extent junior and senior high schools 
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have resolved these questions. At 
least, there are available some rather 
widely accepted standards that sup- 
port attempts to improve library serv- 
ice. Many elementary schools, how- 
ever, are striving to find the answers 
to these and other pernlexing prob- 
lems 

Throughout the country there are 
many fine centralized elementary 
school libraries with functional pro- 
orams, but in other instances, admin- 


§ istrators are just becoming aware of 


the need for centralized school libra- 
ries and are gradually taking steps to 
organize them. In the large or me- 
dium-sized the administrator 
must ascertain that all pupils have the 
opportunity to learn to use the library 
ind the actual time in which to use 
it. 


school 


Ideally, one might assume that there 
isno need for a library schedule when 
there is a library and a full-time libra- 
rian, for then the library may be used 
as the need arises. This assumption 


' sounds fine until simultaneously three 


first grade classes want to come to the 
library for a story hour, a fourth grade 
teacher desires to send committees to 
find materials on transportation, a 
fifth grade teacher wants her class to 
learn more about the card catalog in 
conjunction with a science unit, and 
a class of eighth grade pupils are al- 
ready in the library using periodicals. 
Even the most flexible library pro- 


grams require some simple sched- 
uling. In large and crowded situa- 
tions a well-planned schedule may 


spell the difference between order and 
chaos. The following may help to 
clarify the need for regular scheduling 
of class groups to the school library: 

1. The capacity of the library lim- 
its the number of pupils that can be 
accommodated at any one time. 

2. Elementary pupils need instruc- 
tion and practice in the use of the li- 
brary. Since all pupils cannot be given 


individual instruction, some class in- 
struction is advisable. 

3. Encouraging the regular use of 
the library in school should have some 
carry-over for adult use in later years. 
“Hit or miss’ planning may miss too 
many children. 

4. Exploring the library’ with 
classmates, observing fellow classmates 
engaged in the act of reading varied 
materials, and sharing library read- 
ing experiences are strong motivating 
influences in learning to read—too 
important to leave to chance visits to 
the library. 

5. The classroom teacher and the 
librarian working together with a 
group can make an excellent team for 
guiding reading interests of pupils. 
When a class group has a regular, as- 
signed library period, it also provides 
an opportunity for the classroom 
teacher to examine needed library 
materials and to confer with the li- 
brarian. 

6. A child is more likely to read a 
book in his leisure time if he has been 
given the opportunity to examine it 
and begin reading during a library 
period. 


Varying Practices 


It is interesting to note the variety 
of viewpoints and practices through- 
out the country in regard to sched- 
uling pupils to the elementary school 
library. They vary from formal and 
rigid scheduling to, seemingly, almost 
complete flexibility. A library bulle- 
tin put out by the Texas Association 
of School Administrators takes a mid- 
dle course in stating, “The teacher 
should be able to bring the class to 
the library as often as needed to ac- 
complish objectives. The situation is 
favorable for counseling and reading 
guidance with pupils when the teach- 
er brings a class to the library to 
browse and to select books for per- 
sonal reading.”! Lucile Fargo in The 


Texas Association of School Administrators, The School Superintendent and the Li- 


brary Program (Bulletin 3, Texas: 
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The Association, 1955) 
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Library in the School indicates that li- 
brary attendance in elementary grades 
is likely to be scheduled by classes.1 
Two New Jersey educators state that 
the simplest and surest way to teach 
a child the mechanics of library use 
is through regularly scheduled library 
classes.2, Mary Peacock Douglas urges 
that classes be scheduled to the library, 
at least, once a week, and in most 
cases twice per week.? The Waco, 
Texas Public Schools, the Chicago 
Public Schools,5 and the Austin, 
Texas Public Schools follow this pol- 
icy—all urging that schedules be kept 
flexible. It is stressed in the Chicago 
Public Schools that uniformity is not 
desired, but patterns of service are set 
forth and serve as guides. Situations 
vary since each school is a unique 
situation. Therefore, scheduling prac- 
tices in one situation should not 
necessarily be imposed upon another. 

When a library schedule is drawn 
up by the principal and the librarian 
with recommendations from teachers, 
it should be made thoughtfully with 
regard for the overall program of the 


school and the needs of pupils and 
teachers. Mrs. Douglas urges that the 
principal should be “sold on the idea” 
of planning the best library service 
possible and of working with all con- 
cerned to make the scheduling fit the 


situation.® Careful scheduling will 
aid in preventing an overcrowded li- 
brary. In some cases the number of 


classes assigned to the library has been 
given undue importance as a factor 
in the evaluation of a good library 
program. A Yonkers, New York li 
brarian points out that a librarian’s 
load cannot be measured in terms of 
a classroom teacher’s load.7 

In some schools where scheduling 
is not practiced, it is recommended 
that pupils go to the library at least 
once a week. The responsibility then 
rests with the teacher to arrange with 
the librarian for an opportunity for 
pupils to browse, to use library ma- 
terials, and to withdraw books from 
the library. 


Trends 


As one notes references to sched- 
uling elementary pupils to the li 
brary in various published articles, 
and as one visits various school li- 
braries, one can discern trends in 
practices and viewpoints. When a 
school is in the beginning stage of 
developing a library program, it is 
likely that the scheduling may be 
rather rigid and definite in order to 
justify the emergence of a new facet 
in the instructional program. The 
schedule may grow more flexible and 
relaxed as the library proves itself. 
Where schools are crowded and classes 
large, scheduling seems to be desir- 
able. It affords regular library op- 
portunity for the timid, the slow 
readers, and the _ less-anxious-to-read 


1 Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School (4th ed., Chicago: American Library Asso- 


ciation, 1947) 


2 Margaret H. Lawrie and Carl H. Kumpf, “The Hub of the School Program,” Elemen- 
tary-School Libraries Today, Thirtieth Yearbook of the National Elementary Principal (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1951) p. 168-173. 


3 Mary Peacock Douglas, “Meeting the Challenge,” 4.1.4 


1954), p. 67 ff. 


Bulletin, XLVIIL (February, 


4 Lucile W. Raley, “Keeping Pace with Curriculum Development,” Elementary-School Li- 


braries Today, op. cit., p. 61-65. 


5 Dilla MacBean, The Chicago Story,” 
240-247. 


6 Douglas, op. cit. 


Elementary-School Libraries 


Today, op. cit., p. 


7 Bernard W. Kay, “Variations in Scheduling for Elementary School Library,” Wilson Li- 


brary Bulletin XXIX (April, 1955), p. 634. 
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who may otherwise never reach the 
library. In Austin, Texas, about two- 
thirds of the day is given over to 
scheduled library classes with one- 
third free for reference requests, book 
selection, assembling of book col- 
lections, processing, etc. Individuals 
and small groups, however, may 
work in the library at all times 
whether there are assigned classes or 
not. The classes seem to thrive on the 
varied activities and the wide reading 
encouraged and motivated during “li- 
brary time.” 

It appears, then, that definite 
scheduling need not be considered 
detrimental to library service as long 
as it does not take up the school day 
completely, is planned cooperatively 
by all concerned, answers the needs 
of the particular school, and so long 
as a trained librarian is in charge of 
the library. 

[The most encouraging trend is that 
of flexibility in scheduling library 
and activities. Schools differ 
in size, personnel, physical plant, and 
needs. Therefore, the pattern of li- 
brary service must be molded to fit 
the situation. A small school may have 
to work out its program with a part- 
time librarian. Its schedule may be 
tighter but more individualized than 
the large school with full-time service 
and many more pupils and teachers 
to serve. One community may be 
composed of children who receive 
strong motivation for reading outside 
of the school and, therefore, need but 
small encouragement to read both for 
pleasure and reference in school. - It 
may involve a minimum of or no 
scheduling to provide for such chil- 
dren who already have a background 
for library use. Another community 
may have children who speak little or 
no English in the home, have no con- 
tact with books at home, are not in- 
terested in reading, and have many 
learning problems. They need more 
and varied opportunities to meet 
books—more story hours, more read- 
ing guidance, and stronger motiva- 
tion than the privileged children. A 


classes 
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different type of scheduling providing 
for frequent and varied library expe- 
riences may be best for them. The 
library schedule should be flexible, 
designed to meet the needs of class 
groups, but not so free that either in- 
dividual pupils or a class group will 
miss regular library experiences. 

The adage that “two heads are bet- 
ter than one” is true in planning li- 
brary service. If principal, librarian, 
teachers, and supervisors plan library 
programs together, suggest activities, 
arrange scheduling where needed and 
agree on responsibilities, better library 
service will certainly result. Coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding will 
oil the wheels of any library program. 

Although lessons in library use may 
be taught when classes are scheduled 
to the library, recreational reading, 
story hours, reports on books, refer- 
ence work, viewing films, and listen- 
ing to recordings are also worthy li- 
brary activities for class indulgence. 

The most heartening note in the 
question of scheduling is the growing 
realization that school practices and 
procedures must be flexible so that 
changes can be made to fit new de- 
mands. A library program of twenty- 
five years ago will hardly be appro- 
priate in meeting current needs. To- 
day’s program may not be adequate 
ten years from now. When do we 
shift to meeting changing times? If 
we are wise, we will not change too 
suddenly nor too drastically, but 
rather slowly, wisely, and thought- 
fully so that we may retain good 
sound practices and yet make use of 
the many new and fine ideas that 
come our way. 


A summer workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Department of Li- 
brary Science will have as its theme 
Library Service for Teen Agers. The 
Workshop will be held Aug. 4-15, and 
will carry two hours of credit in li- 
brary science. It may be elected“ by 
either teachers or librarians who have 
had courses in literature for adoles- 
cents or have had experience in high 
school or public libraries. 
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AASL PROGRAM—SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
Sunday, July 13, 7:00 p.m. 
Polynesian Buffet Supper, The Village, Columbus at Lombard 
Monday, July 14, 2:00 p.m. 


Group Discussion and Evaluation of the Revised Standards for School Libraries, 
Luther Burbank Junior High School 


ORIENTATION SESSION 

Presiding: Elenora Alexander, Vice-President, AASL 

Background Information: Ruth Ersted, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota; and Frances Henne, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, New York 

School Library Quarters: Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County Nam« 
Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

BUZZ SESSION GROUPS AND LEADERS 

Elementary School Libraries: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, Sara 
Fenwick, Jean Lowrie, Mrs. Dilla MacBean, Miriam Peter 
son, and Mrs. Lois Pilson 

Junior High School Libraries: Sybil Baird, and Mrs. Dora Hay 

Senior High School Libraries: E. Ben Evans, Mrs. Helen Ben 
nett, Othella Denman, Myrtle Dunlap, Naomi Hokanson, 
and Gertrude May 

Libraries in Twelve Grade Schools: Elizabeth Hodges, Nancy 
Jane Day, and Ingrid Miller 

Vocational School Libraries: Mrs. Lillian Shapiro, Dorothy 
Schumaker (others to be announced) 

District and County School Library Units: Elinor Yungmeyer, 
Lauretta McCusker, and Evelyn Thornton 

Supervision of School Libraries and Central Processing: Sara 
Jaffarian, Mattie Ruth Moore, Margaret Moss, Mrs. Carrie 
Robinson, and Mrs. Lillian Batchelor 


REPORTING SESSION 
4:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Tour of the Luther Burbank Junior High School followed by tea in the library 
A Coffee Hour 
Host: The School Library Association of California 
Tuesday, July 15, 8:00 a.m. 
State Assembly Breakfast, Sir Francis Drake Hotel 


Tickets 


*Point 


Chair 
NER. 


2:00 p.m. Polyr 


Business—Program Meeting 
Presiding: Mary Virginia Gaver, President, AASL 
REPORT: Secondary School Teachers and Library Services; a studyg* 
made by the National Education Association for AASL 
SPEAKER: Dr. Sam M. Lambert, Director, Research Division, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
PANEL: Several teachers and librarians 
Wednesday, July 16, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint Meeting with the ALA Audio-Visual Committee 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS— 
RESERVATION BLANK 


30 to 
Mrs. Elsie Holland, P. O. Box 244, Martinez, California. 
) Polynesian Buffet Supper, The Village, Sunday, 
July 13, 7:00 p.m. $5.50 
) State Assembly Breakfast, Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
Tuesday, July 15, 8:00: a.m. $3.50 
) *Bus trip to and from the Luther Burbank Junior High 
School, Monday, July 14, 1:15 p.m. $1.50 
Name 
School 
City Zone State 


Chairman: MISS MARGARET V. GIRD- 
NER 

Polynesian Buffet Supper: Mrs. Genevra 
Willey, Co-chairman; Mrs. Thelma Dahlin, 


Co-chairman; Mrs. Agnes Bonde, Mrs. Helen 
Cyr, Mrs. Florence Gardiner, Mr. Harold 
Kime, Miss Cecelia Myrland, Miss Elizabeth 
Reining, Mrs. Ruth Travelier, Miss Elizabeth 
Williams 


State Assembly Breakfast: Mrs. Elsie Hol- 
land, Co-chairman; Mrs. Sidney Thompson, 
Co-chairman; Miss Jessie Boyd, Co-chair- 
man; Miss Nina Briggs, Mrs. Charlotte Da- 
vis, Mrs. Ida May Edwards, Mrs. Ellanora H. 
Kramer, Mr. Robert Muller, Miss Mavis 
O'Reilly, Miss Edna B. Ziebold. 
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Group Discussion and Evaluation of the Revised Standards for School Libraries, Tour and 


Coffee Hour, Luther Burbank Junior High School, Monday, July 14, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Please check buzz group in which you will participate: 
1. Elementary School Libraries (=> 
2. Junior High School Libraries ( ) 
3. Senior High School Libraries ( ) 
4. Libraries in Twelve Grade Schools ( ) 
5. District and County School Library Units es 
6. Vocational, Scientific, and Technical High School Libraries ) 
7. Supervision of School Libraries and Central Processing ( ) 


Tickets will not be mailed out but will be issued at the door at each function. 


*Point of departure will be announced in San Francisco. 


AASL Local Planning Committees 


Tour and Tea: Miss Elizabeth Scott, Co- 
chairman; Miss Mary Flack, Co-chairman; 
Miss Helen Cirese, Miss Lois Fetterson, Mrs. 
Mary Foster, Mrs. Mildred Frary, Miss Hazel 
Levy, Mrs. Gladys MacDowell, Mrs. Ann Mol- 
loy, Miss Norma Jean Rider. 

Panel (De. Lambert): 
ring, Chairman. 

Hospitality: Mrs. Frances Erickson, Chair- 
man; Miss Lois Fannin, Mrs. Viola Hammer, 


Miss Geraldine Fer- 


Miss Eleanor Purpus, Miss Mary Louise 
Seely, Miss Dorothy Frizzell Smith, Miss 
Marguerite Todd. 

Publicity: Mrs. Beran Simoncelli. 


Monitor: Miss Edith Bond, Chairman; Miss 
Bess Landfear, Miss Edith Teeple. 
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A.A.S.L. PROGRAM IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
JULY 13-19, 1958 








BERNA SIMONCELLI, Librarian 


Bureau of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco Public Schools 


The Civic Auditorium and Plaza 
Exhibit Hall in the Civic Center will 
be headquarters for the American Li- 
brary Association convention at San 
Francisco this summer. Exhibits, reg- 
istration, staff offices, and as many 
meetings as can be accommodated will 
be located there or in the vicinity. 


This promises to be one of a most 
exciting and profitable conference, 
including as it does a number of 
outstanding social and_ professional 
events. The American Association of 
School Librarians has planned a pro- 
gram which combines good living, 


hard thinking and professional work- ° 


ing-together. One of the high spots of 
the Conference will be the sparkling 
Polynesian buffet supper planned by 
the Local Arrangements Committee, 
headed by Margaret V. Girdner, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Texts 
and Libraries, San Francisco Public 
Schools. Complete with leis and or- 
chids, the supper is planned for Sun- 
day evening, July 13, at 7:00 o'clock 
and is to be held at the “Village,” lo- 
cated in San Francisco’s colorful 
North Beach, only a short ‘distance 
from Fisherman’s Wharf. The menu 
for the evening reads like a page out 
of Duncan Hines: whole roast suck- 
ling pig; baked ham, Hawaiian style; 
barbecued spareribs with pineapple 
glace; hot chicken curry; crab curry; 
whole baked salmon; hot fried prawns; 
with all the trimming of fresh fruit 
compote, salads, dessert, coffee, etc. A 
four-piece Hawaiian group, in cos- 
tume, will provide music and song. 
Of course, no Hawaiian party would 
be complete without a Hula dancer, a 
knife dancer, and a singer of songs. 
What better setting than such a buffet 
supper to meet your Bay Area authors, 
who will be mingling with the other 


94 


guests during the evening. A.A.S.L. ig 
to have a wonderful party! Everyon 
attending A.L.A. has a special invita- 
tion to come. You won't want to mig 
this opportunity to meet and greet old 
friends and to meet new people. The 
price of $5.50 includes everything 
food, tax, entertainment. 


* * * 


School Library Tour and Tea 


The American Association of School 
Librarians will hold its Standards 
Meeting and buzz sessions on Monday 
afternoon, July 14, from 2:00 to 4:00 in 
the new Luther Burbank Junior High 
School. Named for one of Califor 
nia’s famous citizens, the distinguished 
botanist, Luther Burbank, the school 
is one of San Francisco’s newest. Built 
in courtshape fashion, thus providing 
a central, multi-purpose area, the 
structure was designed by the well 
known architect, Gardner Dailey, who 
also designed the Surf Hotel in Hon 
olulu. Located within the boundaries 
of a spacious park area, the John Me 
Laren Park, the school is built high 
on the slope of one of San Francisco’ 
many hills, and overlooks the Broad 
Pacific Ocean, with a view of the 
northern hills of San Mateo County. 
Following the meeting, there will be, 
from 4:00 to 5:00, conducted tours of 
the building. The School Library As 
sociation of California will hold a tea 
in the school library—a pleasant, im 
formal occasion for professional and 
personal exchanges. 


The State Assembly Breakfast 


The State Assembly Breakfast, 
sponsored by the American Associa 
tion of School Librarians, is planned 
for Tuesday, July 15, at 8:00 A.M. in 
the Empire Room, at the 22-story Sif 


School Libraries 
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Francis Drake Hotel, one of San Fran- 
cisco’s fine hotels. Set high on Powell 
Street (one can ride the Cable Car to 
the front door of the hotel) it over- 
looks the City and the Bay. The 
“forty-niner” theme, selected for the 
Breakfast, will be carried out in ta- 
ble decorations and favors, and sug- 
gests, as well, the promise of a golden 
yield to all those attending this roll- 
call of the States. While enjoying a 
delicious breakfast, there will be re- 
ports on school library achievements 
of the past year from the various state 
organizations. Every member of A.A. 
§.L. is urged to attend the Breakfast. 
Let’s keep abreast of school library 
happenings in our United States. The 
charge of $3.50 includes tax and 
gratuity. 


Details of a General Session; Buzz 
Sessions; and a Panel for A.A.S.L. 


Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, President 
of the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon, will be the featured speaker 
for the Wednesday evening general 
session at the A.L.A. Conference in 
San Francisco. This former dean of 
the University of Utah and Secretary 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has chosen “Libraries in 
Education” as the subject of his ad- 
dress. Dr. Wilson has a reputation 
for being an extremely popular 
speaker as well as a strong supporter 
of school libraries. 

Dr. Frances Henne, Associate Pro- 
fessor, School of Library Service will 
make a brief report on the “Revised 
Standards for School Libraries” pre- 
ceding Dr. Wilson’s address. A.A.S.L. 
is especially pleased to have this op- 
portunity to inform the entire A.L.A. 
membership about this study in which 
an effort is being made to present a 
picture of good practices in some of 
the best school libraries throughout 
the country. 

The “Revised Standards for School 
Libraries” will receive further atten- 
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tion on Monday afternoon, July 14, 
from 2:00-4:00 p.m. when the school 
librarians gather at the new Luther 
Burbank Junior High School. Ruth 
Ersted, who with Dr. Frances Henne, 
has directed this research project, will 
present background information dur- 
ing the half-hour orientation session 
which is to precede the buzz sessions 
on the Standards. Virginia McJenkin, 
Director of Libraries for the Fulton 
County Board of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia, will give highlights on her 
chapter on school library quarters. 
Other chapter writers, along with 
their advisory committee members, 
will serve as leaders for the buzz ses- 
sions, the purpose of which is to eval- 
uate the content for each chapter. 
Suggestions made during the discus- 
sion period will be incorporated into 
the final draft of the Standards. 


Elizabeth Scott, of the Curriculum 
Library of the San Francisco Public 
Schools, is in charge of arrangements 
on this occasion. Those planning to 
attend this particular A.A.S.L. pro- 
gram meeting are urged to indicate 
on the registration slip, page —, the 
particular buzz group in which they 
are interested. 


Following the A.A.S.L. business 
meeting on Friday, Dr. Sam Lambert, 
Director of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 
will give a report on the N.E.A. study 
of the Secondary Schoo] Teacher and 
Library Services. This research proj- 
ect was conducted especially for A.A. 
S.L. by the N.E.A. Dr. Lambert will 
be assisted by a panel of teachers, 
representing such special subject 
fields as Science, Social Studies, Eng- 
lish, and librarians. Geraldine Fer- 
ring, of the Bureau of Texts and 
Libraries of the San Francisco Public 
Schools, is in charge of the program. 


Each of these three program meet- 
ings will provide information and in- 
spiration which school librarians 
seek when attending a national con- 
ference. 


































Other ALA Programs of 
Interest to ASSL Members 


Young Adults Services Division is 
planning a joint meeting with the 
Adult Services Division Thursday af- 
ternoon, with the theme “West Meets 
East.” Cynthia Bowles will be the 
speaker. The YASD membership 
meeting will be Friday morning. 

Children’s Services Division is spon- 
soring a Poetry Festival July 10-12, at 
the Villa Hotel in San Mateo. Among 
the poets who will attend are Mrs. 
May Hill Arbuthnot, Mrs. Annis Duff 
and Arna Bontemps. The CSD pro- 
gram meeting, Wednesday morning, 
will feature Jack Dalton speaking on 
“International Responsibilities of 
Children’s Librarians.” The member- 
ship meeting is scheduled for Thurs- 
day at 8:00 A.M. 

The Newbery-Caldecott dinner hon- 
oring Robert McCloskey and Harold 
Keith will be held Tuesday evening 
at 7:30 at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel. 














AAS L Will Have 
an EXHIBIT of -_ 
SCHOOL LIBRARY Repre 
MATERIALS Educati 
i vw Associat 
In The Commercial Exhibit Area heen re 
in San Francisco : 
erences 
Booth 19 uring 
Be sure to see this special display “aie , 
but remember to visit the ot. er” * = 
booths as well! _— 
he Cor 
iate S 
Michigs 
Ray Erbes, Librarian of Reavi Spon 
High School, Oak Lawn, Illinois, ha§ibrary 


accepted the appointment as a mem yssion 
ber of the ALA Membership Commitjjonal 

tee, replacing Mildred Nickel, wh0\ssocia 
left in April for Heidelberg, Ger}jculun 
many, where she will have a U. SNation 
Government library position. i 
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SCHOOLBOY JOHNSON 
By JOHN R. TUNIS 


All the drama and human values of baseball come 










alive in this master sports writer’s novel about a 
temperamental young Dodger pitcher. “The romance is 
tender and ironic, while the sports story is 

taut. Another home run for John R. Tunis, who 
has been baseball story champ for a long a 
time.”—Virginia Kirkus. Cloth. 


Ages 12 up. 


$2.95 
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WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16——— 
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AASL NEWS 








Representation at Meetings of Other 
Educational Groups. The American 
Association of School Librarians has 
heen represented at most of the con- 
erences of educational organizations 
luring the past months, through the 
vork of the AASL Secretary, and 
e>m_ers of the AASL Professional 
Relations Committee. Chairman of 
he Committee is Elinor Yungmeyer, 
iate School Library Consultant in 
Michigan. 





eavil Sponsorship of meetings on school 
, ha§ibrary topics, or participation in dis- 
nemyussion of topics of general educa- 
iMIGional concern was planned at the 
WhoAssociation for Supervision and Cur- 


Gerliculum Development in Seattle, the 
SNational 


Association of Secondary 
Principals in Indianapolis, and the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals in Philadelphia. At these 
conferences, as well as at the St. Louis 
iegional meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
the AASL cooperated with the ALA 
Publishing Department to provide 
skilled consultant services on school 
libeary problems. In addition, AASL 
members are providing consultant 


pervices at the National Catholic Edu- 


ication Association in Philadelphia 
and the National Education Associa- 
ition in Cleveland. Such assistance 


was also provided at the Thanksgiv- 
ing meetings of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English and the Na- 
tional Council of the Social Studies. 
On July 4 at the NEA Cleveland con- 
ference the AASL plans a luncheon 
with the theme, “Creativity in Chil- 
dren’s Books—Writing, Editing, De- 


signing, and Illustrating.” This op- 
portunity has been made _ possible 
through the Joint Committee of 


NEA-ALA, of which Carolyn White- 
nack, Purdue University, is chairman. 





12$ 


Members of the AASL Professional 


May 1958 





Relations Committee in addition to 
Miss Yungmeyer are: Jane Strebel 
(Minneapolis), Gladys Lees (Seattle), 
Agnes Krarup (Pittsburgh), Nancy 
Jones and Helen Lewis (Cleveland), 
Esther Burrin and Mary Louise 
Mann (Indianapolis), Dr. Lillian 
Batcheior and Dorothy Ward (Phila- 
delphia), Edith Bond (San Francisco), 
Gertrude May (St. Louis), Sister Jane 
Marie (San Antonio), Dr. Edna B. 
Mack (Ann Arbor), and Evelyn 
Thornton (Arlington, Va.). 


Grolier Scholarships in School Li- 
brarianship. The second annual 
Grolier Scholarships in School Libra- 
rianship have been awarded to the De- 
partment of Library Service, College 
of Education, University of Tennes- 
see, and the School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington. 


Announcement of the 1958 awards 
was made by Mary V. Gaver, Presi- 
dent of AASL. AASL administers 
the awards, which were established in 
1956 by the Grolier Society of New 
York with funds given by the Grolier 
Foundation. 


The scholarships of $1,000 each are 
awarded every year for the profes- 
sional education of school librarians— 
one to a graduate library school, the 
other to a school of library education 
offering an undergraduate program. 
Selection of award winners is made 
on the basis of demonstrated need for 
scholarships in school librarianship, 
scope of library education programs 
for school librarians, and the geo- 
graphic locations of the institutions. 
According to the terms of the award, 
the institutions should be in different 
parts of the country. Selection of 
students to receive the scholarships is 
left to the discretion of the schools. 
The 1958 awards will be presented 
during the ALA Annual Conference 
in San Francisco. 


Chairman of the AASL Grolier 
Scholarship Award Committee is 
Mary Helen Mahar, Library Services 


on 
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Branch, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Other members are: Alice 
Lohrer, University of Illinois; Dor- 
othy McGinness, Southern Illinois 
University; Eileen Noonan, Iowa State 
Teachers College; Eloise Rue, Com- 
munity Consolidated Schools, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Those interested in applying for 
these scholarships may write directly 
to the Department of Library Service, 
College of Education, University of 
Tennessee, or the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. 

* * * 


Laura Martin, University of Ken- 
tucky, has accepted editorship of a 
special issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals to be prepared by 
AASL. This will probably be the is- 
sue for May or September 1959, and 
will have the theme (still tentative) 
“The Effective Secondary School Li- 
brary.” Since the Bulletin usually 
runs to about 250 pages, this is really 
equivalent of a book. 


* * * 


Due to an oversight, the nominees 
for Recording Secretary were omitted 
from the report of the Nominating 
Committee in the January issue. 
They are Dorotha Dawson, Director 
of School Libraries, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan and Eileen 
Noonan, Instructor, State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


* * * 


The proceedings of the “Workshop 
on School Library Problems” directed 
by Mary Peacock Douglas, which was 
sponsored by the Department of Li- 
brarianship at San Jose State College 


June 18-22, 
leased. 

A special feature of the 103-page 
publication is the inclusion of the 
complete text of each main address 


1957, have just been re- 
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given by Mrs. Douglas during th 
conference. 


A limited number of copies 3 
available, and may be obtained 
sending $1.50 to: Spartan Shop, Sag 
Jose State College, San Jose, Califor 
nia. 


* * * 


The Association of College and Ri 
search Libraries, a Division of thé 
American Library Association, has an 
nounced the consolidation of its di 
tinguished series of monographs with 
the general publishing activities 
A.L.A. The change is effective im 
mediately. Order, discount and ré 
turns policies will be uniform with 
those of A.L.A. Orders and inquiries 
for the ACRL publications should bé 
sent to the Publishing Department o 
A.L.A. 


The move, according to officers 
ACRL, has been made in line with 
the general policy of consolidating 
related operations under the recen 
reorganization of the A.L.A. head 
quarters. It will, they indicate, make 
possible a more complete and satis 
factory service to buyers of both the 
ACRL monographs and of other cur 
rent ALA publications, wider distri 
bution of ACRL titles. While the 
consolidation applies to all aspects of 
the distribution of the ACRL mona 
graphs, editorial policies remain un 
changed and continue under the con 
trol of the ACRL .cditorial board. 


* * * 


“The High School Librarian 
Choose the Best Books of °57 for 
Their Readers,” annual publication 
of the School Library Department i 
cooperation with the Young People’ 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, is now available from the 
School Library Department, Baltt 
more Public Schools, 3E. 25th St, 
Baltimore 18, Md. Single copies are 
ten cents (10c). The list is not avail 
able for quantity purchase. 
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“AASL 1952-1953, A Report of Progress,”’ Keath, 


3:3-5 O °53 
AASL at NEA,” 4:17-18 O ’54 
AASL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


see, Executive 
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Secretary (AASL) 
AASL Finances,” 1:4 Ja "52 
AASL Goes to ASCD,” Lewis, 2:18 Ap ‘53 






AASL Hospitality Center to Welcome School Li- 
brarians,” photo, Arthur, 4:12 My '55 

AASL Work Institute, Feb. 5, 1953,’’ 2:14 Ap ‘53 

ACRL Arranges Steamer Excursion,”’ 4:10 My ‘55 

Ahlers, Eleanor,” 3:12 D °53 

ALA BULLETIN. Reprint of February Issue, 2:13 
Ap °53; 4:12 Mr °55 

ALA MIDWINTER MEETINGS: 

1951, 1:1 S °51; 1952, 1:8 Ja "52; 1:11-12, 12-13, 
Mr °5 1953, 2:9 Ja 53; 2:10-11 Ap °53; 3:19 
D '53; 1954, 3:16-17, 18-20 Mr '54; 1955, 4:14- 
15, 15-16, Mr °55; 1956, 5:12, 13-17 Mr °56; 

ALA ANNUAL CONFERENCES: 

1952, New York, 1:6 Je °52; 2:11, 15 O ’52; 
Gilbert Highet Addresses AASL, 2:9 O ’52; 
1953, Los Angeles, 2:17 Ja 53; 2:6-7, 9 Ap °53; 
3:6-8, 9-10, 11-19 O °53; 1954, Minneapolis, 
:10-11, 12 Mr "54; 3:2 My °54; 4:5-8, 10-11, 
12-15 O °54; 1955, Philadelphia, 4:4-5, 7 Mr 

4:11, 12 My °55; 5:4-7, 13-14, 16-17, 18-20 
O '55; 1956, Miami Beach, 5:9, 10-11, Mr °56; 
5:7-11, My °56; 


ALABAMA, HELENA, INDIAN SPRINGS SCHOOL 
LIBRARY, photo, 4:cover Mr '55 
Alabama Has New School Libraries’ Consultant,” 


3:8 D °53 

Alabama School Librarians Attend Work Confer- 
ences,”” Schmitt, 1:7 Je °52 

Alexander Ramsey High School Library, St. Paul, 
Minnesota,”” photo, 4:cover O '54 

Alm, Richard S., “Glitter and the Gold,” 5:12-18 


My 


"56 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION: Standards for Li- 
brary Science Programs, 1:8 Je "52 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS: Library Discussion at Con- 
vention, 3:22 D '53 AASL Participates in, 
2:19 Ap °58; 4:5-6 My °55; 5:25 Ja °56 

American Folklore in the School Library,”’ Berner, 
2:3-6 O °52 

American Heritage Project for Young People,’ 
2:19 Ja °53 

Angus, Evalene, ‘‘Greater Miami Area _ Beckons 
AASL to ALA Conference,” 5:9 Mr °56 

Announcements,” 1:8 Ja °52; 4:20 D °54 

Arthur, Ruth Lawrence,’’ AASL Hospitality Center 
to Welcome School Librarians,’’ photo, 4:12 
My °55 

ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CUR- 
RICULUM DEVELOPMENT: “AASL Panel 
Discussion at ASCD: “Library as a Materials 
Center Frary, 3:10-11 My ‘54; 4:20 D °54; 

*Vol September 1951-June 1952—Newsletter 

Vol October 1952-May 1956—School Libraries 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES INDEX 
v. 1-5, September 1951-May 1956* 


Comp. by NAomMI HOKANSON and MARIANA MCALLISTER with the assistance of the 
Editorial Committee 


“AASL Participation,” 5:25 Ja °56; “City and 
County School Library Supetvisors Meet at 
ASCD, Los Angeles,”” 3:23 D °53; “AASL Goes 
to ASCD,” Lewis, 2:18 Ap °53; “ASCD and 
AASL: Summary of Joint Meeting,’’ McBean, 


photo, 4:15-17 My °55; “ASCD Meeting,” 2:12 
Ja °53 

“Audio-Visual Aids in the Modern Library Pro 
gram, Basically a Library Service,’’ Schofield, 
5:5-6 Ja °56 


Audio-Visual Committee (AASL), “‘A-V Committee 
Wants Information,”’ Peskind, 2:17 Ja '53 
Audio-Visual Committee (AASL), “Library of Con 


gress Cards for Films and Filmstrips,’’ Peskind, 
1:(8) Ja °52 

“Audio-Visual Institute, Philadelphia Pre-Confer- 
ence Program,” 5:14-15 O °55 

“Audio-Visual Materials’ 1:6 Je °52 

“Audio-Visual Notes,” 4:18-20 O °54; 4:14-15 D °54 


“Audio-Visual Notes,” Peskind, 1:8 Ja "52; 2:17 


Ja '53; 3:6 My "54 

““A-V Workshop, Preconference, Los Angeles,” 2:9 
Ap °53 

AUGUST ALPERS GENERAL BOOK BINDING 


COMPANY AWARD: see, Awards and Citations 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS: August Alpers Gen- 
eral Book-Binding Company Award, 2:20 Jl ‘53; 
Dodd Mead & Company Award, 4:20 Mr °55; 
Dutton-Macrae Award, 2:18 Ja "53; 2:20 Jl °53; 
3:24 D '53; 4:20 Mr 55; Grolier Society Award, 
3:19 D °53; 3:9 Mr °54; 4:20 Mr °55; John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 4:20 Mr °55; 
Martha Pritchard Fund, 3:15 Mr °54; Minne- 
sota Memorial Scholarship, 3:22 D °53; New- 
berry and Caldecott Awards, 1:(6) Mr "52; 2:10 
O °52; 4:20 Mr’ William Allen White Book 
Award, 2:16 Jl °53 


55; 


B 
Baird, Sybil, “Indian Springs School Library,” 
photo, 4:cover Mr '55 


BATCHELOR, LILLIAN: Lewis, photo, 4:6 Mr '55 

Berner, Elsa, “‘American Folklore In The School 
Library,”’ 2:3-6 O °52 

Best Books of 1953, Enoch Pratt free Library, 3:12 
My ‘54; Best Books of 1954, Enoch Pratt free 

Library, 4:20 My °55; Better Schools, 4:20 My 
~9 

Beust, Nora E., Books To Help Build International 
Understanding, 5:10 Mr '56; “A Brief Report 
of The Japan School Library Association, Tokyo, 


June 17 and 18,” 5:9 O '55; “Introduction 
To The Study of School Library Standards,” 
2:9-16 Jl °53; “‘Working in Korea With The 


American Education Team,”’ photo, 4:3 My °55 
BILL 


OF RIGHTS, SCHOOL LIBRARY, see 
School Library Bill Of Rights 

BLACKSHEAR, MARTHA JULE: “Alabama Has 

New School Libraries’ Consultant,”’ 3:8 D ‘53 


Bleier, Marion D. Jt. Auth.: ingus, Evalene K. 


see 
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“Book Production, Pre-Conference on,’ 4:12 My °55 

BOOK REVIEWS: see, Professional Literature— 
Reviews 

“Book Selection in Defense of Liberty in Schools 
of a Democracy, Report of Committee.” 4:13 
My °55 

“Book Selection in Schools in a Democracy,” 
ley, 3:20 O °53 

Books about Negro Life for Children, 4:12 Mr '55 

“Books and Libraries Contribute to a Good Learn- 
ing Environment,’ Boyd, 3:3-5 My °54 

BOOKS AND READING: Best Books of 1953, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 3:12 My ‘54; ‘‘Su- 
perior Student: Reading List for Librarians 
and Teachers,” 5:23-24 Ja '56; Books for the 
Teen-age, 1955, 4:12 Mr °55; Books to Help 
Build International Understanding, Beust, 5:10 
Mr °56; “Books, What They Mean to Me,” 
Courtney, 5:20-21 My °56; “Case Studies of 
Adolescents’ Choice in Reading,’ Moses, 1:1-2 
Je 52; ‘‘Fare for the Reluctant Reader,’”’ Dunn, 
2:13 Ja °53; Foreign Children’s Books Available 
in the United States; Books about Negro Life 
for Children; Books for the Teen-Age, 1955, 
4:12 Mr '55; “Glitter and the Gold,” Alm, 
4:12-18 My '56; Good Reading for You, Krarup, 
3:12 D ‘53; “Reading for Fun in a Fulton 
County, Georgia, School,’”’ photo, 4:cover D °54; 
“Roles of the Teacher and the Librarian in a 
Balanced Reading Program,’ Witty, 1:[4-7] S$ 
"51; ““Teen-Age Reading,” 3:24 O °53; See also 
PROFESSIONAL MATERIALS—REVIEWS 

Books for the Teen-Age, 1955, 4:12 Mr ’°55 

Books to Help Build International Understanding, 
Beust, 5:10 Mr °56 

“Books, What They Mean to Me,” Courtney, 5:20- 
21 My °56 

Boyd, Jessie, ‘““‘Books and Libraries Contribute to 
a Good Learning Environment,” 3:3-5 My °54 

Brooks, Helen V., “Tribute to a School Library 
Supervisor,”” 5:24 Ja °56 

Brundage, Helen, ‘Student Library Assistants, In- 
diana; History of HSLA,” 2:7-8, 19 Ja ’53 

Bryan, Charles F., ‘‘Music for the Elementary 
School Library,’ 3:24 D ’53 

Bush, Bernice C., jt. auth.: see, 

BYLAWS: see, 


Hef- 


Dunn, Anita 


Constitution and Bylaws 
Cc 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS: see, MEETINGS 

CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND: Parker Elementary 
School, photo, 3:cover My ‘54 

CARE BOOK PROGRAM, photo, 4:17-18 D’ 54 

CARNIVAL OF BOOKS, 2:18 Ja ’53, 3:12 My '54; 
4 cover D '54; 4:cover Mr °55 

Carruthers, Olive, ‘Highlights on the Minneapolis 
Conference,” 4:5-8 O ’54 

Carter, Annie Jo, ‘County and City School Library 
Supervisors’ Meeting,’ 2:14 Ap '5 

“Case Studies of Adolescents’ Choice in Reading,” 
Moses, 1:[1-2] Je '52 

“Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas,”’ photo, 
5:cover Mr '56 

CATALOGING: “General Considerations on Cata- 
log Code Revision, Preface,” 4:8 Mr '55 

CATALOGING, CENTRALIZED, 2:17-20 Jl 
5:3-4 Ja "56 

Cebrat, Anna E., 
3:3-4 Mr '54 

“Center for Children’s Books at the University of 
Chicago,” 5:19 Ja °56 

CENTRALIZED CATALOGING: see, 
Centralized 


"53; 


“School Libraries in Norway,” 


Cataloging, 
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“Centralized Ordering and 
Seely, 2:17-20 Jl '53 
CHICAGO, UNIVERSITY OF. CENTER [FQ 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 5:19 Ja °56 
CHUTE, MARCHETTE, photo, 4:6 O '54 
CLASSIFICATION, DECIMAL, 3:12 D °53; 4% 

D '54; 4:8 Mr °55 
“Clint Pace to Address 

4:10 My °55 
COMMITTEES AND BOARDS (AASL): 

AASL Committee Chairmen, 1:[3] Ja "J 

AASL Committees, 3:13-18, D '53; 5:10-18)Ja "5 

AASL Nominating Committee, 2:16 Ja " 

New Editorial Committee, 1:[1] Ja ’52; Repon 

3:18-20 Mr °54; 4:12 O °54; 4:7 D °54; 5:1 

Mr ‘'56. See also Committees by Name 

Committee 
“Conference on Improving Techniques of Supe 

vision for School Librarians, Washington, D. 

June 26-27, 1952,”’ Hall, 2:6-8 O °52 
“Conference Without Speeches,”” Herran, 4:19 D " 
“Conjuring or Magic? Both!’ Frick, 2:16-17 Ap ¥ 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS (AASL), 1:[13-19 

Mr ’52; 1:[6] Je °52; 3:19-20 My °54; 4:94 

Mr '55; 5:10-13 O '55 
“County and City School Library Supervisors’ M 

ing, Feb. 4, 1953," Carter, 2:14 Ap °53 
Courtney, Carleen, ‘“‘What Do Books Mean to Mé 
5:20-21 My ‘56 


Cataloging,” phe 


AASL in Philadelphia! 


D 


“DDC 16th Edition in Terms of School and i 
dren’s Library Needs,” Haykin, 4:3-6 D "54 

DAY, NANCY JANE, photo, 4:2 O ’54 

Day, Nancy Jane, “In Thailand’ 3:23 O °53 

De Angelo, Rachael W., ‘‘Greetings from Executi 
Secretary,"" photo, 2:2 O '52; cover Mr " 
“Hail and Farewell’’ 3:12-18 My °54; “ 
Assembly: North and South—East and We 
Report,”” De Angelo, 3:11-19 O °53 

DE ANGELO, RACHAEL W.: “‘Rachael De Ange 
Resigns,"” McGuire, 3:2 Mr '54 

DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION: see, CLAS 
IFICATION, DECIMAL 

“Dewey Decimal Limitation,’’ LaPlante, 3:12 D 

Dimaculangan, Gliceria S., ‘“‘School Libraries in t 
United States Through the Eyes of a Philippi 
Librarian,” 3:2-8 D '53 

DODD-MEAD and COMPANY 
AWARDS AND CITATIONS 

Douglas, Mary Peacock, ‘Material Aspects of 
School Library,” 3:7-9 My °54 

Dumaresq, Francis M., “School Libraries in 
ada, 1953-1954." 4:13-14 D °54 

Dunn, Anita, “Fare for the Reluctant 
2:13 Ja °53 

DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD: see, AWARDS ANI 
CITATIONS 


AWARD: 


Reader: 


E 

“Editor's Comments,” McClellan, 5:28 My 56 

EDUCATION FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHI 
Queens College Library Educational Prog 
4:18 My ‘55; School Library Training 
Ahead, Smith, 4:9 My °55;. Standards for 
brary Science Programs 1:[8] Je °52; Subeo 
mittee on the Professional Education of 
Librarians 1:[(7] Ja ‘52; Training for Lib 
Work with Children and Young People 3: 
Mr ‘54; Workshop on the Professional Edud 
tion of School Librarians 1:[3] S$ ’51 

“Educational Imperatives 
Hand, 1:[{1-2] Mr °52 


for National Security, 
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Elementary School Libraries’ Committee, Informa- 
tion Needed” 2:15 O '52; Report 2:12-13 Ap °53 

Elementary School Libraries Today, 30th Yrbk 
DESP, 1951, 1:4 Ja "52 

“Entomologists Celebrate Centennial,’’ 3:12 My "54 

ERSTED, RUTH, photo, 4:6 O ’54 

Ersted, Ruth, Jt Auth.: see, Henne, Frances 

ETHICS, Professional: see, PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 

Executive Board, ALA: Subsidy Granted! 1:[1-2] Ja 
»2; Waiver for Librarians in Armed Forces 
1:(6] Mr °52 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY (AASL): 1:[1-2] S °51; 
1:(1-2] Ja °52; 1:(1, 13] Mr °52; 2:2, 13 O °52; 
2:3-5 Ja °53; 3:22 O °58; 54; 3:13-18 
My °54; 4:15, 16 O °54; 4:2 D ’54; 4:2 Mr °55; 
4:2 My ; 5:2 O °55; 5:2 Ja '56; 5:2 
5:6 My °56 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY (ALA): “From. the 
Executive Secretary of ALA,” Clift, 2:6 Ja '53 








I 


Fancher, Genevieve, “‘Panel on School Library Prob- 
lems, New York Teachers’ Association” 2:13 
Ja '53 

Fare for the Reluctant Reader,”’ Dunn, 2:13 Ja '53 

FELS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, photo, 5:cover Ja °56 

Flagler Starts Memorial Library Fun,’’ Shaw, 1:[5] 


Je "52 
FLORIDA, HAINES CITY. School Library, photo, 
2:4 Ap °53 


FLORIDA, MIAMI. Miami _ Shores 
School, photo, 5:cover My ‘56 
FLORIDA, ST. PETERSBURG. Gibbs High School 

Library, photo, 2:5 Ap '53 
Flynn, Jane Ann, Jt Auth.: see, 


Elementary 


Fancher, Genevieve 


FORD FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP: Gallivan, 
Katherine, 2:16 Jl °53 
Foreign Children’s Books Available in the United 


States 4:14 Mr °55 

Frary, Mildred P., “It’s an Old California Custom,” 
2:8-9 Ap °'53; “Library as a Materials Center: 
AASL Panel Discussion on ASCD” 3:10-11 My 


"54 
Frick, Bertha M., “‘Conjuring or Magic? Both!” 
2:16-17 Ap °53 
From Grass Roots and 
Wood, 1:[2] Ja °52 
From Lingayen Gulf to Zamboanga,” Galloway, 


Metropolis They Come,” 


photo, 2:2-8 Jl ’°53 
Fulton County (Georgia) School Library,” photo, 
4:cover D °54 
G 
Galloway, Louise, “From Lingayen Gulf to Zam- 


boanga,”” photo, 2:2-8 Jl '53 
General Considerations on Catalog Code Revision. 
Preface. 4:8 Mr °55 
GEORGIA. FULTON COUNTY 
BRARY, photo, 4:cover D '54 
Gibbs High School Library, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
photo, 2:5 Ap °53 
Glidewell, Terry, “‘N.C.H.S.L.A. Corresponds with 


SCHOOL LI- 


Other Student Librarians Organizations’ 5:22 
My °56 
Glitter and the Gold,’’ Alm, 5:12-18 My °56 
‘Goals,"” Laura Martin, AASL. 2:12 O ’52 
‘Good Citizens Grow in Good School Libraries,” 


Srygley, photo, 2:3-5 Ap °53 
‘Good Neighbors,’ McGuire, 4:15 O '54 
Good Reading for You, Krarup, 3:12 D '53 
GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD: see, AWARDS AND 
CITATIONS 


May 1958 


H 


Hagler, Helen, “Oklahoma State Organization” 5:23 
My °56 

“Haines City School Library, Haines City, Florida,” 
photo, 2:4 Ap °53 

“Hail and Farewell,’’ DeAngelo, 3:13-18 My '54 

Hand, Harold C., “Educational Imperatives for 
National Security,” 1:[1-2] Mr °52 

Hall, Elvajean, “Conference on Improving Tech- 
niques of Supervision for School Librarians’ 
2:6-8 O ’52 

“Have You Seen?” 1:[(7] S ’51 

Haykin, David Judson, “DDC 16th Edition in 
Terms of School and Children’s Library Needs” 
4:3-6 D °54 


Hefley, Sue, “Book Selection in Schools in a De- 
mocracy” 3:20 O ’53 

Henne, Frances, Planning Guide for the High 
School Library Program 1:[(5-6] Ja °52 

Herran, Miriam, ‘“‘Conference Without Speeches” 
4:19 D '54 

Highet, Gilbert, ‘“‘Migration of Ideas’ 2:9 O °52 


Hoch, Marion, “Queries from a Librarian” 4:cover 
My °55 

Hokanson, Naomi E., “A Viking Tradition’ 3:13 
Mr °54; “State Activities’ 5:7-9 O °55 

HORNER, MARY: Obituary. 2:5 Ja °53 

Horton, Don, “LTALA President Speaks’’ 5:26 My 
"56 


I 


Impressionable Years (Film) 2:15 Ja °53 


“Indiana School Librarians Conference” 1:8 Je '52 


“Indian Springs School Library,’’ Baird, photo, 
4:cover Mr °55 

“‘Inter-Divisional Committee,”’ LaPlante, 4:7-9 My 
"55 

“Introduction to the Study of School Library 


Standards,” Beust, 2:9-16 Jl °53 

“It’s an Old California Custom,” Frary, 2:8-9 Ap 
"53 

Ives, Vernon, ““Teen-Age Reading” 3:24 O °53 


J 


Jackman, Mabel E., Jt. Auth.: 

Jaffarian, Sara, ‘‘How Does Our Membership Grow?”’ 
3:5 O "53; “This Letter to You” 2:2 Ap °53; 
“We Are Growing” 4:2 My °55 

“Japan Passes School Library Bill’ 3:8 D °53 

“Japan School Library Association, A Brief Report’ 
5:9 O °55 


see, Dunn, Anita 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARD: 
see, AWARDS AND CITATIONS 
Johnson, Marvin R. A., “Librarian as Planner”’ 


5:7-9 Ja "56 

Johnston, Celeste, ““N.C.H.S.L.A. Corresponds with 
Other Student Librarians Organizations” 5:22- 
23 My °56; “‘New Position Created in North 
Carolina,” photo, 3:21 D "53 

“Joining Forces for Library 
5:25 Ja °56 

Jones, Milbrey Lunceford, ‘“Librarian’s Responsibil- 
ity to the Total School Program” 4:3 Mr ‘55 


Services to Youth,” 


K 
Kansas Association of School Librarians: Code of 
Ethics 4:16 D ’54 


Keath, Mary Lee, “AASL 1952-1953, A Report of 
Progress” 3:3-5 O '53; photo 2:2 Ja ‘53 


Kirk, Marguerite, ‘“‘School Libraries Present Public 
Relations Telecasts’’ 


1:[6] Ja "52 
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Koch, Helen S., 
Mr °52 
Koonce, Annabelle, “Student Assistants’ Organiza- 

tions” 3:9-10 D '53 
“Korea, Working. with the American 
Team,” Beust, photo, 4:3 My °55 


“Do You Use Pamphlets?’ 1:(2-4)] 


Education 


L 


Lamb, Lottie Lee, 
2:13 O '52 

LaPlante, Effie, Jt. Auth.: see, Rue, Eloise 

LaPlante, Effie, ‘‘Conjuring or Magic—Which?”’ 
2:16 Ja '53; “‘Dewey Decimal Limitation” 3:12 
D °53; “Why the Inter-Division Committee”’ 
4:7-9 My °55 

Lewis, Helen B., ““AASL Goes to ASCD” 2:18 Ap 
53 

“Librarian as Planner,” Johnson, 5:7-9 Ja ’56 

“Librarian’s Responsibility to the Total School 
Program,” Jones, 4:3 Mr °55 

LIBRARIES, SCHOOL: see, SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Library a Family Affair (Film) 3:17 Mr °54 

“Library As A Materials Center: AASL Panel Dis- 
cussion at ASDC,” Frary, 3:10-11 My '54 

“Library of Congress Cards for Films and Film- 
strips," Peskind, 1:[8] Ja °52 

Library Trends (Review) Lowrie, 2:8 Jl '53 

Lohrer, Alice, Jt. Auth.: see, Henne, Frances 

Lohrer, Alice, “Your Privilege and Your Respon- 
sibility’ 3:21 O °53 

“Louisiana Organization for Teen-Age Librarians, 
President Speaks,’’ Horton, 5:26 My ‘56 

Lute, Harriet, “‘An Exhibit—the World of Books” 
1:[4-5] Mr °52 


“Workshop Held in Oregon,” 


M 


McALLISTER, MARIANA KENNEDY: Agrees to 
Serve as Interim Secretary, photo, 4:16 O °54 

MacBean, Dilla W., “Announcement and Message 
from Your New President,”’ photo, 5:3-4 O °55; 
“Summary of the Joint Meeting of ASCD and 
AASL,” photo, 4:15-17 My °55; ‘“‘The White 
House Conference on Education” 5:11 Mr °56 

McClellan, Norris, ‘‘The Editor’s Comment” 5:28 
My ‘56 

McGuire, Alice Brooks, ‘‘American Association of 
School Librarians Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent, 1953-54” 4:3-5 O '54; ‘From the Presi- 
dent” 3:2 Mr ‘54, photo, 3:2 O °53; “Good 
Neighbors” 4:15 O ‘54; “Our Appreciation’ 
4:20 O °54 

McNulty, Lillian, ‘‘Motion Pictures and Filmstrips 
Pertaining to the Library” 2:14 Ja °53 

MAHAR, MARY HELEN: photo, 4:2 D °5 

MARTHA PRITCHARD FUND: see, AWARDS 
AND CITATIONS 

Martin, Laura K., ‘The Medals Dinner” 2:10 O °52 

MATERIALS—SELECTION AND ORGANIZA- 
TION: “Books and Libraries Contribute to a 
Good Learning Environment,”’ Boyd, 3:3-5 My 
ae 

MATERIALS CENTERS: “Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Modern Library Program, Basically a Li- 
brary Service,” Schofield, 5:5-6 Ja °56; “Li- 
brary as a Materials Center, AASL Panel Dis- 
cussion at ASCD,” Frary, 3:10-11 My ‘54; 
“Proposed Statement of the AASL’s Philosophy 
of the School Library” 5:24 O '55 

“Medals Dinner,’ Martin, 2:10 O °52 

MEETINGS: Library Association of Northern Colo- 
rado and Southern Wyoming, Annual Meeting, 
1:7-8 Je °52; State School Library Association, 
1:[5] Mr "52; State School Library Associations, 
Calendar of Meetings to be Held 2:14 O ‘52; 
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“Mobile Books,” 


2:10 Ja '53; 5:cover O '55 
MEETINGS—State School Library Associations! 
California 2:11 Ja °53; Connecticut 3:20-21 
"53; Kansas 2:12 Ja '53, 5:25 Ja °56; N 
England 2:13-14 O '52; New York 5:25 Ja "ii 
“Melcher Scholarship Fund Auction’’ 5:11 My ‘5§ 
5:29 My '56 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE (AASL): 
Greater Organization’ 4:2 D °54; 
Roots and Metropolis They Come,” 
1:(2] Ja °52; “How Does our 
Grow?” Jaffarian, 3:5 O '53; “‘This Letter 
You,” Jaffarian, 2:2 Ap °53; ‘“‘We Are Grow 
ing,”’ Jaffarian, 4:2 My '55 
MIAMI (FLA.) SHORES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
photo, 5:cover My '56 
“Michigan State School Library Assistants Meeting,” 
photo, 5:19 My °56 
“Migration of Ideas,”’ Highet, 2:9 O ‘52 
“Minnesota, Magic Symbols In,”’ Stubb, 5:24 My "56 
MINNESOTA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP: see, 
AWARDS AND CITATIONS 
Sherk, 1:3-4 Je °52 
Moses, Katherine, ‘‘Case Studies of 
Choice in Reading,” 1:1-2 Je '52 
“‘Music for the Elementary School Library,” 
3:24 D °'53 


Adolescents 


Bryan, 


N 

Patten, photo, 4:6 Mr ’55 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
“AASL Participation” 4:17-18 O °54 

‘“‘New Associate Editor of School Libraries,’ Me 
Clellan, photo, 3:7 Mr °54 

“New Position Created in North Carolina,” 
ton, photo, 3:21 D ’53 

“‘New President Speaks,"" Day, photo, 42: O ‘54 

NEWBERY-CALDECOT T AWARDS: see, 
AWARDS AND CITATIONS 

“‘Newsletter Manuscripts, AASL,”’ 1:(6] Mr "52 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: ‘Report Delayed” 
1:(6] Mr “Your Privilege and Your Re 
sponsibility,” Lohrer, 3:21 O ’°53; ‘Report’ 
$:14-15 Mr "54; 4:18-19 Mr 5:17 Ja "56 

NORTH CAROLINA, GREENSBORO: “School Li- 
braries Serve As Resource Center,” photo, 4% 
cover My °55 

“North Carolina High School Library Association 
Corresponds with Other Student Librarians Or 
ganizations,”’ Johnston, Glidewell, 5:22-23 My 
"56 


Nassau, Dorothy 


Johns 


*52; 


"55; 


O 

OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, A.LA 
COUNCILORS: (List): 1:[{1] Ja °52; 2:16 0 
°52: 2:20 Ja °53; 2:21 Ap °53; 2:21 Jl "53; 328 
O °53; 3:25 D °53: 3:25 Mr '54; 3:21 My ‘54% 
4:21 O °54; 4:21 D °54; 4:21 Mr °55; 4:21 My 
55; 5:25 O 55; 5:28 Ja 56; 5:21 Mr °56; 5:20 
My °56 

“Oklahoma State 
56 

ORDERING, CENTRALIZED: Seely, photo, 2:17 
20 Ji '53 


Organization,” Hagler, 5:23 My 


P 


“Pace, Clint, To Address AASL in Philadelphia,” 
4:10 My °55 
“Pamphlets, Do You Use,” 
“Panel on School Library 
Teachers’ Association,’’ Fancher, 2:13 Ja '53 
PARKER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, OAKLAND, 


CALIFORNIA, photo, 3:cover My ‘54 


Koch, 1:[(2-4] Mr 52 
Problems; New York 


School Librarié 





Paul, A 
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aries 





Ann, “Connecticut School Library Associa- 
tion,” $:20-21 D '53 

PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, FELS JUN- 
1OR HIGH SCHOOL, photo, 5:cover Ja °56 

Peskind, Ira J., ‘‘Audio-Visual Notes” 1:[8] Ja °52; 

2:17 Ja 53; 3:6 My °54; “Library of Congress 


Cards for Films and Filmstrips’’ 1:8 Ja '52 


Paul 


Philadelphia School Librarians Greet AASI,’’ 4:4-5 
Mr °55 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Fels Junior 
High Schools, photo 5:cover Ja "56 


Planning Guide for the High School Library Pro- 


gram, Henne, 1:[5-6] Ja "52 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee 
AASL), “Operation Collection Starts Rolling,” 
3:23 O 53 

Pocketbook Editions for Your Library,” Wiese, 
1:2-3 Je °52 

PRESIDENT’S REPORT AASL): 1952 (Martin) 
1:[7-11] Mr °52; 1:5 Je '52; 1953 (Keath), 
photo, 2:2 Ja °53; 2:2 Ap °53; 3:3-5 O ‘53; 
1953 (McGuire) photo, 3:2, 24 O '53; 4:3-5 
O °54; 1954 (Day) photo, 4:2 O °54; 5:20-23 
O '55; 1956 (MacBean) 5:7-8 Mr ‘56; 5:3-4 
O °55 

Production and Promotion of Children’s Books, 


Pre-Conference,” 5:13-14 O '55 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: “Code of Ethics of the 


Kansas Association of School Librarians,” 4:16, 
19 D ’54 

PROFESSIONAL MATERIALS: “Superior Student, 
Reading List for Librarians and Teachers,” 


5:33-24 Ja "56 
PROFESSIONAI 
‘Audio-Visual Notes,” 
Audio-Visual Materials,"’ 1:6 
Best Books of 1953, Enoch 
3:12 My °54 
Books to Help Build International Understanding, 
Beust, 5:10 Mr °'56 
Elementary-School Libraries 
DESP, 1951, 1:[4 Ja °52 
for the Reluctant Reader,” 


MATERIALS—REVIEWS: 

4:18-20 O '54; 3:6 My °54 
Je °52 

Pratt Free Library, 


Today, 30th Yrbk, 


Fare Dunn, 2:13 
Ja "53 

Foreign Children’s Books Available in the United 
States; Books About Negro Life for Children; 


Books for the Teen-Age, 1955. 4:12 Mr °55 


Good Reading for You, Krarup, 3:12 D °53 
Have You Seen?” 1:[7] S ‘51 
Impressionable Years (Film) 2:15 Ja °53 
Joining Forces for Library Service to Youth,” 
5:25 Ja °56 
Library A Family Affair (Film) 3:17 Mr ’5¢ 
Library Trends, Lowrie, 2:8 Jl °5% 
“Music for the Elementary School Library,” 
Bryan, 3:24 D °53 
Planning Guide for the High School Library 


Henne, 1:[5-6] Ja °52 
Mr ’52 


Program, 
Professional Reading,” 1:[5] 


Reading Ladders, Heaton; Better Schools, Best 
Books of ’54, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 4:20 
My '55 

Resources for Citizenship, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, MacBean, 5:26- 
27, Ja °56 

Scho {ctivities and the Library, 2:19 Ap °53 


Standards? Yes!’’ 2:18 Ap °53 


Subject Headings for Children’s Materials, Rue, 
2 Ja *53 
Vocations in Fact and Fiction, Haebich, 3:4 Mr 
Wor ful World of Books, Stefferud, ed., 2:15 
Ja 3 
“Professional Reading,”’ 1:5 Mr °'52 


May 


958 


“Proposed Changes to the Constitution,’’ 3:19-20 
My °54 
Q 
Queens College Library Education Program 4:18 
My '55 


Queries From a Librarian, Hoch, 4:cover My ‘55 


R 


Raley, Lucille W., 
5:25 My °56 
Ramaker, Mildred, ‘Milwaukee's 

rians’ Association,”’ 3:11 D °53 
READING: see, BOOKS AND READING; 
FESSIONAL MATERIALS—REVIEWS 
“Reading for Fun in a Fulton County, 
School,”” photo, 4:cover D '54 
Reading Ladders, Heaton, 4:20 My °55 
Rehring, Margaret, “Student Assistant Organization 
on a National Level,” 5:27 My °56 
“Resolutions: DeAngelo, Rachel Wingfield,”’ 3:cover 
Mr ‘54; McGuire, Alice Brooks, 4:16 O °54 
Resources for Citizenship, MacBean, 5:26-27 Ja ‘56 
Roberson, Robin, “‘What Does It Mean to be a 
Library Assistant?” 5:20 My °56 
“Roles of the Teacher and the Librarian in a 
Balanced Reading Program,’’ Witty, 1:[4-7] § 
"51 
Royston, Jeanette, ‘““‘Why Not a National Organiza- 
tion for Teen-Age Librarians?’ 5:25 My °56 
Rue, Eloise, Subject Headings for Children’s Mate- 
rials, 2:15 Ja °53 


“Texas T.A.L.A. Convention,” 


Student Libra- 
PRO- 


Georgia 


Ruffin, Beverly, “Workshop Held in Virginia,” 
2:11-12 Ja °53 
S 
SATTLEY, HELEN ROWLAND: “Two New Su- 
pervisors Named,” photo, 2:15 Ap '53 
Schmitt, Fannie, “‘Alabama School Librarians At- 
tend Work Conferences,’ 1:[7] Je 52 
Schofield, Edward T. Basically a Library Service: 


Audio-Visual Aids in the Modern Library Pro- 
gram,” 5:5-6 Ja °56 

SCHOLARSHIPS: ‘Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship,’”” 5:29 My °56; “Some Suggested Sources,” 
4:13 Mr ’°55 

School Activities and the Library, 2:19 Ap ‘53 

“School Administrator Favors a Central Library 
Department,” Weaver, 5:3-4 Ja "5 

“School Librarians Participate in Regional Confer- 
ences of American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators,”’ 4:5-7 My °55 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES: “Librarian as Planner,” 
Johnson, 5:7-9 Ja ‘56; “‘Librarian’s Responsi- 
bility to the Total School Program,” Jones, 
4:3 Mr °'55; “Good Citizens Grow in Good 
School Libraries,’ Srygley, photo, 2:3-5 Ap °55; 
“Canada, 1953-1954," Dumaresq, 4:13-14 D °54 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES, ELEMENTARY. “Music for 
the Elementary School Library,” Bryan, 3:24 D 
53; “Parker Elementary School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia,” photo, 3:cover My °54; “Reading for 
Fun in a Fulton County, Georgia, School,” 
photo, 4:cover D ‘54 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES—JAPAN: “Brief Report of 
the Japan School Library Association,” Beust, 
5:9 Je '55; Japan Passes School Library Bill. 
3:8 D "5 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES—KOREA: “Working in Ko- 
rea with the American Education Team,” Beust, 
photo, 4:3 My °55 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES—NORWAY: 
Mr ’54 


Cebrat, 3:3-4 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES—PHILIPPINES: “From 
Lingayen to Zamboanga,’’ Galloway, photo, 
2:2-8 Jl °53; “School Libraries in the United 
States Through the Eye of a Philippine Li- 
brarian, Dimaculangan, 3:2-8 D ’53 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES—SUPERVISION: ‘Alabama 
Has New School Libraries’ Consultant,’’ 3:8 D 
53; “Conference on Improving Techniques of 
Supervision for School Librarians,” Hall, 2:6-8 
O '52; “County and City School Library Su- 
pervisors to Meet at ASCD Conference in Los 
Angeles,” 3:23 D °53; “New Position Created 
in North Carolina,” photo, 3:21 D °53; ‘“Trib- 
ute to a School Library Supervisor,’ Brooks, 
5:24 Ja ‘56; ““‘Two New Supervisors Named,” 
Smith, 2:15 Ap”’53 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES—THAILAND: “In Thai- 
land,” Day, 3:23 O ’53 

“School Libraries, Visits to," Wofford, 3:8 Mr °54 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES: (magazine) ‘‘New Associate 
Editor of School Libraries:’’ McClellan, photo, 
38:7 Mr ‘54; “Our Appreciation,” McGuire, 
4:20 O '54; “Title Change,” 2:15 O °52 

“School Libraries in the United States Through the 
Eyes of a Philippine Librarian,’ Dimaculangan, 
3:2-8 D '53 

“School Libraries Present Public Relations Tele- 
casts,”” 1[6] Ja °52 

“School Library Bill of Rights,”’ 4:12 D °54; 4:13 
My ‘55 

“School Library, Material Aspects of,” Douglas, 
3:7-9 My '54 

“School Library Tours Offered at Miami Confer- 
ence,’ photo, 5:10-11 My °56 

“School Library Training Looks Ahead,’ Smith, 
4:9 My °55 

Seely, Mary Louise, “Centralized Ordering and 
Cataloging,” photo, 2:17-20 Jl '53 

Shaw, Pearl, “Flagler Starts Memorial Library 
Fund,” 1:5 Je ’52 

Sherk, Irene M., ‘‘Mobile Books,”’ 1:3-4 Je ’52 

Smith, Dora, ‘School Library Training Looks 
Ahead,” 4:9 My °55 

Smith, Jane Gray, ‘““Two New Supervisors Named,” 
2:15 Ap °53 

“Speak Now—Sears Listens:"’ 1:2 Mr °52 

Srygley, Sara Krentzman, ‘“‘Good Citizens Grow in 
Good School Libraries,’ photo, 2:3-5 Ap ’53 

STANDARDS: “Introduction to the Study of School 
Library Standards,” Beust, 2:9-16 Jl °53; ‘‘Ne- 
vada School Library Standards,” 5:25 Ja ’56; 
“Secondary School Library Standards in New 
Jersey,"’ 5:20-23 Ja °56; ‘Standards? Yes:” 
California, 2:18 Ap °53; ‘Standards for Li- 
braries in Nevada Schools,’ 5:25 Ja '56; ‘‘Stand- 
ards for Library Science Programs,”’ 1:8 Je °52 

State Assembly, ‘“‘Teen-Age Reading,’ 3:24 O '53 

STATE ASSEMBLY: 1953, ‘“‘North and South—East 
and West Report,’’ DeAngelo, 3:11-19 O 
1954, ‘‘State Activities,” 4:9 O °54; 1955, ‘“‘Mid 
winter Conference,” 4:17 Mr °55; ‘‘Breakfast,”’ 
4:19 My ‘°55; “State Activities,’ Hokanson, 

5:7-9 O °'55; “Breakfast,” photo, 5:cover O 

"55; 1956, ‘““Midwinter Conference,’ 5:19 Mr '56 

STATISTICS COMMITTEE (AASL): “You Can 
Help,” 2:20 Ap °53 

Stubb, Helen E., ‘“‘Magic Symbols in Minnesota,” 
5:24 My °56 

“Student Assistant Organization on a National 
Level,’”” Rehring, 5:27 My °56 

“Student Assistants’ Organization,’ Koonce, 3:9-10 
D °53 

“Student Librarians’ Association, Milwaukee,”’ Ra- 
maker, 3:11 D °53 
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STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS: “Books 
What They Mean To Me,” Courtney, 5:20-2) 
My '56; ‘Conference Without Speeches,” Herg 
ran, 4:19 D ‘54; “Editor’s Comments,” Meg Wiese 


“Why X 
Lib 









Clellan, 5:28 My °56; “Illinois—Two Studeng Lib” 
Conferences Held,” * 2:8 Ja 53; “Indiana? WILLIA 
2:7-8 Ja °'53; “‘What Does It Mean to beq AW 





Library Assistant?’’ Roberson, 5:20 My °56 
STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS ORGANIZA@ Witty, ! 


















TIONS: “LTALA President Speaks,”’ 5:26 My brat 
"56; “‘Magic Symbols in Minnesota,’’ Stubb, 1:[4 
5:24 My '56; “Milwaukee's Student Librariany§ | 
Association,’”’” Ramaker, 3:11 D °53; “NCHSLA Wofford 
Corresponds With Other Student Librariany Mr 
Organizations,’ Johnston, 5:22-23 My °56; “Ok Wonder, 
lahoma State Organization,’ Hagler, 5:23 My Ja 


"56; “State Meeting, Michigan, photo,” 5:19 
My °56; “Student Assistant Organization on af Wood, 
National Level,’’ Rehring, 5:27 My °56; “Texas Met 
T. A. L. A. Convention,” Raley, 5:25 My '5& : 
“Why Not a National Organization for Teen. ewerksl 
Age Librarians?’’ 5:25 My '56 Chi 
Subcommittee on the Professional Education of «works 





School Librarians, 1:7 Ja ‘52 Lib 
Subject Headings for Children’s Materials, Rue, 

2:15 Ja '53 WORKS 
“Subsidy Granted!"’ 1:[l-2] Ja ‘52 "53; 
“Superior Student, Reading List for Librarians and Cor 

Teachers,” 5:23-24 Ja °56 sho} 
SUPERVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, see, Sch 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES—SUPERVISION “Sc 

em 

T sho} 

My 

TECHNICAL PROCESSES COMMITTEE (AASL): “Vi 

“Conjuring or Magic?’ Both!” Frick, 2:16-I “Ww 

Ap °53; “Conjuring or Magic—Which?” La 59: 

Plante, 2:16 Ja '53; “Dewey Decimal Limita 9:1) 


tion,” LaPlante, 3:12 D '53; “Speak Now— ME 
Sears Listens!’’ 1:(2] Mr °52 

“Teen-Age Librarians, Why Not a National Org§"World 
ganization for?’ Royston, 5:25 My ’56 

‘*Teen-Age Reading,” 3:24 O '53 

“Texas T.A.L.A. Convention,” Raley, 5:25 My "St 

“Training for Library Work With Children ané 
Young People,” 3:5-6 Mr °54 

“Tribute to a School Library Supervisor,” Brooks 
5:24 Ja °56 

“Two Student Conferences Held—Illinois.”’ 2:8 fa 











3:2) 


53 
U 
“University of Oregon Expands Program for SchodiPreside 
Librarians,” 3:12 D '53 Libr: 
Brur 
\ 
“Viking Tradition,’ Hokanson, 3:13 Mr ‘54 Vice-P: 
“Virginia Work Conference,’ 3:22 D ’°53 Alex 
Vocations in Fact and Fiction, Haebich, (Review Siem 
3:4 Mr ‘54 ) 
“Vote is Taken and Counted,’ 1:[13] Mr °52 
w Treasu 
Scho 
Watkins, Margaret G., “Two Student Conferené Ann 
Held—Illinois,”” 2:8 Ja °53 
Weaver, Philip J., “School Administrator Favors @p 
/ se ” & a ecora 
Central Library Department,” 5:3-4 Ja °56 
Mor: 


“What Does it Mean to be a Library Assistant?) 
Roberson, 5:20 My ‘56 neap 
“White House Conference on Education,” Mat 





Bean, 5:11 Mr ‘56 Execut 

“White House Conference on Education and ti oy 
School Library,” 5:cover O ‘°55; 5:6, phot Sten 
O '55 
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Why 
Librarians?” 


Not a National Organization for Teen-Age 
Royston, 5:25 My °56 


Wiese, Johanna, “Pocketbook Editions for Your 


Library,”’ 1:2-3 Je °52 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE BOOK AWARD: see, 
4WARDS AND CITATIONS 

Witty, Paul, “Roles of the Teacher and the Li- 
brarian in a Balanced Reading Program,” 
1:[4-7] S "51 

Wofford, Azile, ‘‘Visits to School Libraries,” 3:8 
Mr ‘54 

Wonderful World of Books, Stefferud, ed., 2:15 
Ja "53 

Wood, Mary Isabelle, “From Grass Roots and 
Metropolis They Come,”’ 1:[2] Ja ’52 

Workshop on Training for Library Work with 
Children and Young People,” 3:5-6 Mr °54 


Workshop on the Professional Education of School 
Librarians,”” 1[3] S ’51 


WORKSHOPS: “AASL Work Institute,” 2:14 Ap 
'53; “‘Alabama School Librarians Attend Work 
Conferences,”’ Schmitt, 1:[7] Je 52; ‘‘A-V Work- 
shop, Los Angeles 2:9 Ap ‘53; “Indiana 
School Librarians’ Conference,” 1:8 Je °52; 
“School Library Workshop, University of South- 








ern California,’”” 2:9 Ap °53; “Summer Work- 
shops and Conferences,”’ 3:12 My °54; 4:19-20 
My °55; University of Nevada, 3:15 Mr ‘54; 
“Virginia Work Conference,” 3:22 D_ ’53; 
“Workshop Held in Oregon,’’ Lamb, 2:13 O 
52; “Workshops Held in Virginia,” Ruffin, 
2:11-12 Ja °53; See also CONFERENCES; 
MEETINGS 


World of Books, An exhibit,’’ Lute, 1:[4-5] Mr "52 


Y 
Your Privilege and Your Responsibility,’’ Lohrer, 
3:21 O "53 
Officers 1957-58 
President: Mary Gaver, Associate Professor, 


Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


Vice-President, President-Elect: Elenora 
Alexander, Director of Library Services, 
Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


Treasurer: Kenneth Vance, Bureau of 
School Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Recording Secretary: 
Morningside High 
neapolis, Minnesota 


Ingrid Miller, Edina- 
School Library, Min- 


Executive Secretary: Eleanor 
E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
Headquarters. 


E. Ahlers, 50 
Illinois, ALA 


Ma y 1958 


Board of Directors 


Past-President: Dr. Lillian Batchelor, Super- 
visor of Secondary School Libraries, Board 
of Education, 2lst & Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania 


Region I: Rheta A. Clark, School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut (1959) 


Region /I: Elizabeth Hodges, Supervisor of 
Library Services, Baltimore County Board 
of Education, Aigburth Road, Towson 4, 
Maryland (1958) 


Region III: Sybil Baird, Librarian, Indian 
Springs School. Route 1, Box 182, Helena, 
Alabama (1958) 


Region IV: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
Casis Elementary School Library, Austin, 
Texas (1959) 


Region V: Crystal McNally, Coordinator, 
Elementary School Libraries, Wichita Pub- 
lic Schools, 428 South Broadway, Wichita 
2, Kansas (1958) 


Region VI: Jean Lowrie, Librarian, Campus 
School, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Michigan (1958) 


Region VII: Gladys Lees, Director of School 
Libraries, Professional & Curriculum Li- 
brary, Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, 
Washington (1959) 


Region VIII: Edna Ziebold, Director of Li- 
brary Services, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego, California (1959) 


ALA Councilors 


Marlyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut (1959) 


Sara Fenwick, Assistant Professor, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
Harper Memorial Library, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois (1960) 


Margaret Moss, Director of School Libraries, 
Madison Public Schools, 351 W. Wilson, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin (1961) 


Evelyn C. Thornton, Supervisor of Libraries, 
Arlington County Public Schools, 1426 
North Quincy Street, Arlington, Virginia 
(1958) 


Carolyn Whitenack, Assistant Professor, Li- 
brary and Audio-Visual Education, Purdue 
University, West LaFayette, Indiana (1960) 
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Designed for School Librarians . . . 


Approved List of 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
SCIENCE BOOKS 


¢ For Kindergarten Through Sixth Grade 


This list contains titles for the young scientists 
of tomorrow .. . all books are approved by ALA 
Booklist, Horn Book, Library Journal or Wilson 
Library Catalogs. All books are illustrated! You'll 
find many “in demand” titles listed under 
ATOMIC ENERGY, SPACE & FLIGHT, PRAC- 
TICAL EXPERIMENTS, etc. Why don’t you 


write today to Dept. SL for your copy? 











Coming soon... 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS 


¢ For Seventh Through Ninth Grade 
¢ For Tenth Through Twelfth Grade 











A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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-— How to order Oxford Books 


for Boys and Girls 


e On April 1, 1958 all Oxford Books for Boys and Girls became 
the publishing property of a new firm, Henry Z. Walck, Inc. The 
new publisher will continue to sell existing titles with the Oxford 
imprint until new printings are required. Titles now in production 
will carry the new imprint. 


e All orders for Oxford Books for Boys and Girls you send to 
your regular jobber should be marked Henry Z. Walck, Inc. 


These new Henry Z. Walck, Inc. Books for 
Boys and Girls will be of special interest to you 


¢ For the youngest 
TIM AND LUCY GO TO SEA by EDWARD ARDIZ- 
ZONE. New edition of an earlier Tim book. Tim and 
friends rescue a shipwrecked crew. Illus. Ages 6-10. $2.75 
JEFF AND THE FOURTEEN EYES by CATHERINE 


BARR. A mysterious eye, growing bigger in the dark night, 
is not as frightening as it seems. Illus. Ages 4-7. $2.25 


e For the middle group 
ROCKS AND RAIN AND RAYS OF THE SUN by WIL- 
LIAM FOX. A simple book on natural resources and the 
importance of conservation. Illus. $3.00 


ALPINE-SWISS FOLK-TALES by FRITZ MULLER-GUG- 
GENBUHL. Includes William Tell, fairy tales, legends of 
early Swiss saints. Oxford Myths and Legends Series. 


Illus. Ages 8-12. $3.50 
LONE HUNTER’S FIRST BUFFALO HUNT by DON- 
ALD WORCESTER. After tracking a large buffalo herd, 
Lone Hunter is allowed to take part in his first hunt. 
Illus. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


e For older readers 


SONS OF THE STEPPE by HANS BAUMANN. Two 
grandsons of Genghis-Khan at odds over the ways of war and 
bloodshed. Illus. $3.00 


THE SILVER BRANCH by ROSEMARY  SUTCLIFF. 
Thrilling story of two loyal young Roman soldiers in Britain 
when Roman power was beginning to crumble. Illus. $3.25 


ALCK, Ine. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 





“7 HENRY Z. Bye 


aries 





“Youll find it in 
WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia!” 


A new home owner requests information Even the most complicated subject 
on various forms of insurance; a high clearly explained and vividly illust 
school senior needs background material A single alphabetical arrangement m 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on accuracy make World Book Encyclog 
the launching of a space satellite. One one of the most dependable soure 
direction serves them all, ‘‘You’ll find it information. To serve your patrons 
in World Book Encyclopedia!’’ ages, rely on the modern, up-to 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


World Boo 


Eneyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporati 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illi 
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